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MAKE YOUR FUTURE 
MORE SECURE 


Don’t let an accident mar your future financial security. A serious 


injury or sickness may drain a lifetime savings. 
Help protect your future financial security by enrolling in the 


K.E.A. TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


To make this Teacher Welfare Project available to your school 
system, have your superintendent or the president of your local 


association make a request that the K. E. A. Plan be presented to 


your school system. 


TO SCHEDULE MEETINGS WRITE: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL OFFICE e 320 FRANCIS BUILDING e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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We believe you will be 





interested in this letter: 
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51S MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N.¥. a 


JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Dear Arthurs 


Word has reached me that you 
have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


I know the country will appre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 


May I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


fecturc 


Hon. Arthur E. Summeriield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, D. C. 


March 7, 1956 
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May, 1956 














Vanderbilt University 


1956 Summer Session 
June 11 - August 18 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 
2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1645 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 



















School 
days 


“Sure, Billy, you 
can carry my 
CRAYOLA Crayons!” 






School children just love 
CRAYOLA® Crayons. And 
schoolteachers do, too. They’re 
made by America’s largest sup- 
plier of school art materials, 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 
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Calendar of Events 


June 4-9: Southern States Work 
Conference, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


June 26-30: Annual Conference, 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand. 


ards (TEPS), Parkland, Washington. 


July 1-7: Annual Convention, 
National Education Association, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

July 8-20: National Conference, 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Portland, Oregon. 

July 20-22: Annual Convention, 
National Association of Educational 


Secretaries, Los Angeles. 


August 8-10: KEA Leadership 
Conference, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green. 


October 14-18: Annual Conven- 
tion, National League to Promote 
School Attendance, Philadelphia. 


November 23-24: Annual meet- 
ing. National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Please Note 


Librarians... 


On pages 12 and 13 are two ar- | 
ticles of interest to those who work | 
One deals with | 


closely with books, 
the broad problem of book selection 
and the other with the role of the 
librarian in stimulating wider use of 


books. 


Teachers, all... 

Legislation—KEA’s executive sec- 
retary reviews the progress made in 
the 1956 General Assembly, and 
points out the necessary next steps . 
page 7. 

Reorganization—Those who have 
been chosen by State Superintendent 
Robert R. Martin to guide the work 
of Kentucky’s Department of Educa- 
tion are introduced on pages 8-10. 

Interpretation—The recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference 
on Education are summarized on 


pages 20-21. 
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by the Kentucky Education Association, 
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N. B. MeMillian 
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EDITORIAL 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—This issue was 
all ready to go to press and the editor 
had prepared for this page some com- 
ment on the importance of teaching 
and the great responsibilities it en- 
tails. Just at that time an editorial 
appeared in a Kentucky weekly news- 
paper that did a much better job. It 
was written by Editor-Publisher Ros- 
coe 1, Downs, Hawesville, for the 
April 12 issue of his Hancock Clarion. 
It is reprinted here in order that 
Kentucky teachers may enjoy the 
kind words Mr. Downs said about 
teaching and also give serious thought 
to the obligations he mentioned.) 


Kentucky 
Education 
Association 


“We have always wanted to attend 
a meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association to see just what the teach- 
ers of the state really talk about. We 
have a notion that the meeting would 
be very much like our Press meetings. 
where the educators of Kentucky talk 
about their jobs and of the worth of 
their calling, and we think that is as 
it should be. If there is an association 
of any occupation of men and women 
who are more imbued with their call- 
ing than school teachers. we have 
failed to discover such a body. 
“To us the school teachers of 
America are the most important of- 
ficials in all our land. There may be 
those who would choose our political 
leaders and statesmen as of greatest 
importance in our nation, while 
others may say that the great indus- 
trialists who direct the affairs of our 
multi-billion dollar factories are of 
greatest importance, and others that 
the laboring man who toils to pro- 
duce the things by which we have our 
living, or the farmer. or the merchant. 
or the transportation leaders. But 
after all, these individuals. great as 
they are in their particular fields of 
endeavor and however worthy of our 
acclaim, have been and are dependent 
upon the educators of the nation for 
their success and worth. 


“No field of endeavor in America 


is void of dependence upon educa- 
tion for its success. The great ex- 
ecutive once was a school boy and 
caught the inspiration and acquired 
the knowledge for his success from 
some humble school teacher. Every 
statesman and poiitician in Kentucky 
and the nation received his first train- 
ing in some American school and by 
the aid of a school teacher acquired 
the knowledge that made him what 
The laborer, the merchant. the 
farmer, and all the others, first had 
their training and instruction from a 
school teacher, and without such in- 
struction and 
them could never have achieved the 
success that they have acquired. 


he is. 


inspiration most of 


“Too long have we in America 
failed to attribute to our school teach- 
ers the acclaim that justly belongs to 
them. No one in America is greater 
than a school teacher, be that teacher 
one in a great city school with all the 
advantages that such a city affords. 
or an humble one-room school teacher 
in a rural district. Each has the same 
problems to solve; each has boys and 
girls awakening into life, pregnant 
with a celestial fire that needs fan- 
ning into a flame that will prompt 
that boy or girl to higher achieve- 
ment. Only that man or woman who 
is imbued with the spirit of youth and 
is able to impart that spirit in young 
lives. is worthy of the name _ of 
teacher. 

“We greet the teachers of Kentucky 
in their meeting and wish for them 
all the progress and achievement that 
is theirs to have. We believe that a 
new day is dawning in Kentucky and 
the nation for a higher and_ better 
education for our youth, and it be- 
hooves every Kentucky school teacher 
and educator to awaken anew to the 
call of the profession. We are sure 
that with the putting into force of the 
foundation program and the greatly 
added funds that are being provided. 
every school teacher will receive a 
richer reward for service rendered. 
and at the same time a greater obli- 
gation rests upon all of them to so 
prepare themselves for the new day 
that is dawning. After all, it is theirs 
to be able to instruct and to inspire the 
youth of our state with renewed en- 
ergy and ability, and with the new 
prospect of advancement that is to be. 


only those who can and will measiire 
up to the requirements should be jer- 
mitted to teach in our schools.” 


M. FE. Ligon 


M. E. “Mose” Ligon, died March 
27 in Lexington, only two weeks be- 
fore he would have been 79 years old, 
The following is reprinted from the 
editorial page of The Lexington 
Herald. 

“Prof. M. E. Ligon was one of the lead- 
ing figures in secondary education in Ken- 
tucky and in the South, which he served 
as president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

“While he was principal of Lexington 
High School, he assisted in 1918 in the 
organization of the Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association, which has grown into 
an organization that supervises many of 
the athletic programs of the state, includ. 
ing the state high school basketball tourna- 
ment. 

“A former president of the Kentucky 
Education Association and for 16 years 
a member of the athletic board of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, he took an active part 
in many activities for the promotion of 
athletics as a vital part of the educational 
program. His many activities in the edu- 
cational field were recognized recently by 
the presentation of a portrait to the College 
of Education of the University by the Ken- 
tucky Committee of the Southern Associa- 
tion. Kentucky high schools owe much to 
him for the development of both their edu- 
cational and their athletic programs, and 
for upholding standards at such a high 
level.” 

The newspaper does a good job in 
enumerating some of Mose Ligon’s 


accomplishments. There are other 


less tangible things that should be 
mentioned. 

His students will remember his 
human approach to school problems. 
The term “his students” as used here 
would apply equally to those in high 
school when he was principal and to 
those in his education classes at the 
University. 

He definitely was not an advocate 
of hasty action. “Let it simmer for 
a spell,” was more likely to be his 
advice. He could recount many an 
experience to show the wisdom of his 
philosophy. 

The hearts of those who knew him 
will be warmed at every recollection 
of his sunny disposition, his delight- 
ful sense of humor, and his almost 
limitless patience and understanding. 
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Its OUR MOVE Now 


The general session and the four 
extraordinary sessions of the 1956 
Kentucky General Assembly have ad- 
journed. In evaluating the results, 
it is evident that the teaching profes- 
sion has fared well. Throughout all 
of the sessions, the KEA and the De- 
partment of Education worked closely 
together in promoting good legisla- 
tion and in opposing undesirable 
bills pertaining to education. 

A total of twenty-one bills related 
to education were passed during the 
regular session. Two of the most 
important of these were the enact- 
ment of the amended Foundation Pro- 
gram Law and the resolution submit- 
ting to a vote of the people in 1957 
a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the appointment of the State 
Superintendent. Passage of this 
amendment will bring about an im- 
provement that has long been sought 
by the KEA. A brief description of 
all the bills that passed can be ob- 
tained either from the KEA office or 
from the Department of Education. 

Some of the measures passed dur- 
ing the first extraordinary session 
made it possible to reorganize the 
Department of Education for more 
effective work. The second session 
was devoted to highway matters. 

The third extraordinary session 
adopted a budget for the operation 
of state government for the next bi- 
ennium. Our profession had a vital 
stake in this budget. It carried suf- 
ficient appropriations to finance fully 
the Foundation Program Law (in- 
cluding the $80 guarantee), the 
teacher retirement system, and addi- 
tional appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Education in order that the 
law can be properly administered 
and supervised. Upon the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation the members 
of the Legislature saw fit to appro- 
priate for the next biennium more 
than forty-seven million dollars in 
additional funds to public education. 

Although revenue measures en- 
acted in the fourth extraordinary ses- 
sion fell somewhat short of the 
amount required to finance the budg- 
et completely, every assurance has 
been given that funds for the Founda- 
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By J. M. Dodson 





The Kentucky General Assembly has 
taken the necessary action to provide 
full support for the Foundation Pro- 
gram Law. KEA’s executive secretary 
points out that the next step must be 
taken by Kentucky teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 
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tion Program will not be reduced. 

To the average layman, the amount 
of money required to finance the 
Foundation Program seems to be a 
huge outlay, and some people will 
expect miracles to happen in the next 
year. It is not entirely the fault of 
the people that they are expecting 
the impossible. In our anxiety to 
create public opinion favorable to 
complete financing of the Foundation 
Program, we may have “oversold” 
the program in a few instances. A 
frequent comment heard around the 
Legislature was, “Well, you now have 
the money to finance the program. 
Kentucky’s problems in education 
are solved.” Of course. we know that 
the problems are not solved; that this 
is only the beginning: that this is 
only the foundation upon which we 
will build: that each of the succeed- 
ing legislatures will be asked for ad- 
ditional revenue for further improve- 
ments to the public schools. How- 
ever, the inclination of future legis- 
lators to make additional appropria- 
tions to public education will depend 
to a great extent upon public aware- 
ness and understanding of the prog- 
ress made as a result of the addi- 
tional appropriations made by this 
Legislature. 

It is highly important that the 
teaching profession begin planning 
now to make certain that improve- 
ments are made under the Founda- 
tion Program and that these improve- 
ments are shown to the public. New 
school buildings and new school 
buses are easily identified, but the 
people are expecting more than this, 
and it is here that the real test will 
come. It will be a matter of insur- 
ing improvement and of maintaining 
a good public relations program. 

The quality of teaching is not 
always easily measured and improve- 


ments in quality will be more diffh- 
cult to interpret to the public. The 
construction of new school buildings 
and the purchase of new school buses 
are fine and will be appreciated by 
the people in general; however, the 
people will be more appreciative of 
our schools if they can feel that im- 
proved instructional services are 
made available to their children. 
No single pattern, or formula, for 
interpreting the improved services to 
the people can be used in every dis- 
trict throughout the state. It will be 
necessary for each school district to 
study its own problems, evaluate its 
own progress, and devise its own 
methods of interpretation to the 
people. The Foundation Program 
carries allotments for buildings: 
therefore, the public will expect bet- 
ter buildings. Allotments for trans- 
portation will cause the people to ex- 
pect to see more and newer school 
buses. In many school districts these 
will become a reality in a few years. 
We must not forget. however. that 
the Foundation Program will mean. 
for many teachers in the state. an in- 
crease in salary. As a result the pub- 
lic will expect better teaching. The 
salary increases will inspire the pres- 
ent teachers to do a better job and 
will enable school authorities to em- 
ploy more highly qualified teachers 
as new ones are added to the staff. 
The steps in salary according to rank 
determined by amount of training, as 
set up in the Foundation Program 
Law, will provide teachers with an 
incentive to improve themselves year 
by year. The allotment for instruc- 
tional aids will place more and better 


‘tools in the hands of teachers as they 


work with children. All of these 
things will bring about a_ higher 
quality of teaching. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the people in each school district 
understand the many ways in which 
the full financing of the Foundation 
Program has brought increased edu- 
cational opportunities to their chil- 
This is the immediate task 
before us as we enter into the first 
year of a fully-financed Foundation 
In this we must succeed. 


dren. 


Program. 








Robert R. Martin 


The new state superintendent of 
public instruction, Dr. Robert R. 
Martin, has several beliefs that he 
considers basic to the success of 
Kentucky’s Foundation Program of 
Education. One of these is that. 
under a fully-financed program, the 
money shall be allotted to local dis- 
tricts only if services are actually 
provided to the children of that dis- 
trict. Another is that the personnel 
of the Department of Education play 
a vital role in stimulating districts to 
do a good job, in providing leader- 
ship in that direction, and in check- 
ing up to see that the job is done 
properly and the money spent wisely. 

In keeping with these beliefs, Dr. 
Martin has reorganized the Depart- 
ment of Education and has brought 
in several new persons. Some of these 
will assume key roles in the job that 
lies ahead—translating a program, 
enacted by the Legislature and fi- 
nanced jointly by the state and the 
local districts, into a reality of educa- 
tional services provided to children. 
Mobilization of the department for 
the all-out drive ahead was started 
immediately after Dr. Martin assumed 
office. It has included the naming 
of new personnel as heads of three 
bureaus, one of the bureaus being an 
addition to the previous organization. 


Key Posts Filled 
To fill key posts, some school men 
were brought in from over the state 
while others were moved up from 
within the department. 
are the major new appointments: 


8 





Following , 





James L. Sublett 


James L. Sublett, former Assistant 
Superintendent of Jefferson County 
Schools. has been appointed Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to succeed Gordie Young who 
retired from that position on July 1. 
last year. 

Ted C. Gilbert. former Superin- 
tendent of Maysville City Schools. 
has been appointed Head of the Bu- 
reau of Administration and Finance. 
Walter W. Roschi, Accounting Su- 
pervisor with the Department of Edu- 
cation since 1949, is now Director of 
the Division of Finance. Roy G. 
Smith, former Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Ashland Schools, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director of the 
Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Dr. Ellis F. Hartford of the staff 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. has taken leave 
from that position to become Head of 
the Bureau of Instruction. Don C. 
Bale, a member of the Department 
since 1952, now heads the newly- 
created Division of Instructional 
Services. 

Ben F. Coffman, former Superin- 
tendent of Bourbon County Schools, 
has been appointed Head of the 
newly-created Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion Services. James L. Patton, Head 
of the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion since 1952, will continue in the 
same position. 

Sidney Simandle, formerly of the 
Midway Junior College faculty, is 


To Insure Effective 
Implementation of a 
Fully-Financed Foundation 


Program of Education . . , 





Ted C. Gilbert 


Assistant Director. Division of Teach- 
er Training and Certification. 

Wm. C. Sanders, Frankfort High 
School teacher, is the new Supervisor 
of Certification. 

Joe M. Alsip, former Superintend- 
ent of London Schools, and Marshall 
E. Swain, former principal of Flah- 
erty High School, Meade County, are 
Accounting Supervisors in the Divi- 
sion of Finance. 

Miss Martine Collier, former Home 
Economics teacher at Magnolia High 
School. Hart County, is now Lunch- 
room Supervisor in the Division of 
School Lunch. 

In the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
Services, new appointments include 
Wendell Taylor, Counselor, formerly 
at Elkhorn High School, Franklin 
County; Henry C. Gardenhire, Dis- 
ability Determinator, a graduate of 
Transylvania College with additional 
training in law, and Fred Gissoni. 
Blind Placement Specialist, who held 
a similar position with the New Jer- 
sev Department of Education. 


Bureaus Re-aligned 


In addition to the new personnel 
brought into the Department there 
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Kentucky’s 


Department of Education 
Reorganizes for Action 





Ellis F. Hartford 


also have been some changes in the 
organizational structure. Creation 
of one new bureau has been men- 
tioned. The Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion Services was formerly the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, at 
that time a part of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education. It now includes 
Rehabilitation Services, Disability 
Determination Services, and two in- 
stitutions—Kentucky School for the 
Blind and Kentucky Workshop for 
the Blind. 

The Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion now is made up of the divisions 
of Agricultural Education, Home 
Economics Education, Trades and 
Industrial Education and Distribu- 
tive Education, and Education for 
Veterans. The directors of these di- 
visions remain the same as before 
the reorganization. 

The Bureau of Administration and 
Finance as reorganized is made up 
of the following divisions: Finance, 
Pupil Transportation, School Lunch, 
Free Textbooks, Property Utilization, 
School Buildings and Grounds, and 
Records and Reports. 
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James L. Patton 


Letters and organization charts 
have been sent out from the Office of 
the Superintendent to explain the re- 
organization and to guide those who 
have business to transact with the 
Department. Since some of this in- 
formation may be of help to readers 
of the Journal, it is included here. 


Procedure Explained 

Questions and problems relating to 
the general area of school administra- 
tion and/or finance will be handled 
by Mr. Gilbert. bureau head. All 
matters pertaining to local school 
district finance should be taken up 
with Mr. Roschi. Problems relating 
to school buildings and grounds 
should be taken to Roy Smith. Gordie 
Young will continue to work with the 
Division of Buildings and Grounds as 
administrative and Paul 
Thurman will remain in the division 
as building engineer. The old Divi- 
sion of Census and Attendance has 
divided 
Records and Reports in the Bureau 
of Administration and Finance, and 
a Section of Attendance and Pupil 
Personnel in the Bureau of Instruc- 


assistant 


been into a Division of 


Ben F. Coffman 


tion. Records and reports of all 
kinds made by the local district to 
the Department of Education should 
be sent to the Division of Records 
and Reports. This division will now 
do the statistical work handled here- 
tofore by the Division of Census and 
Attendance. 

The Bureau of Instruction as pres- 
ently organized consists of three divi- 
sions: Instructional Services, Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children, and 
Teacher Training and Certification. 

General questions and _ problems 
concerning instruction should be 
taken up with Dr. Hartford, bureau 
head. Matters relating specifically 
to the instructional program in the 
local school will be handled by the 
Division of Instructional Services, 
headed by Don C. Bale. All matters 
relating directly to attendance, pupil 
personnel, etc., will be dealt with by 
C. T. Ward, who is in charge of the 
Section of Attendance and Pupil Per- 
sonnel. 

Except for the changes in person- 
nel and organization mentioned, divi- 
sion directors remain the same as be- 
fore reorganization. All matters in- 
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Don C. Bale 


volving general policy will be dealt 
with by the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and/or the bureau 
heads. Questions and problems re- 
lating directly to the responsibility of 
a particular division should be taken 
directly to the director of that divi- 
sion. Dr. Martin says he realizes 
that. from time to time, there will 
be matters which school people, and 
perhaps lay people as well. will wish 
to discuss directly with the Superin- 
tendent. He has given assurance that 
anyone who is thus inclined should 
feel free to do so as often as it seems 


necessary or desirable. 


Walter W. Roschi 
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Fifth District Honors Director 


Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, teach- 
er of business education at J. M. 
Atherton High School, Louisville, and 
member of The KEA Board of Direc- 
tors, was honored by the Fifth Dis- 
trict Education Association on April 
2. At a dinner at Dumesnil House. 
she was presented with a gift in ap- 
preciation of her faithful and untiring 
service as a representative of her dis- 
trict. Her term on the KEA board 
expires June 30. 

In addition to the routine tasks 
that fall to all board members. Mrs. 
Fowler has served on committees 





School Districts 


In the past few months the num- 
ber of local school districts in Ken- 
tucky has decreased from 224 to 221. 
as a result of the merger of three in- 
dependent districts with the county 
systems in which they are located. 
Hickman independent district has 
merged with the Fulton County sys- 
tem: Sebree independent has merged 
with Webster County, and Prestons- 
burg independent has merged with 
Floyd County. 


whose work was vital to the welfare 
and growth of the association. in- 
cluding budget, finance, insurance 
and the headquarters building. 

In the photograph below. taken at 
the April 2 dinner, Mrs. Fowler (sec- 
ond from left) is shown receiving 
the gift from Fifth District President 
Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow (right) of 
Eminence. Looking on between them 
is Mrs. Carolyn S. Bergman, Fifth 
District executive secretary. Seated 
at left is Mrs. Ernestine Noland. 
Simpsonville, president of the Fifth 
District Classroom Teacher Associa- 
tion. 





Courier-Journal Photo 


Make Changes 


Several changes in superintenden- 
cies have occurred since the last issue 
of the Public School Directory. 

Among the county districts. these 
include Bourbon, Robert L. Good- 
paster; Butler, William Hampton. 
and Robertson, Mrs. Hazel R. Dry- 
den. 

New superintendents in independ- 
ent districts include Leo Watkins. 
London: Chester Click. Lone Jack: 
Earle D. Jones. Maysville. and Robert 
Ison, Walton-Verona. 
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Hopkins Writes 
KEA History 


The KEA Board of Directors has 
commissioned P. H. Hopkins, a form- 
er board member, to write a history 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. The history is to be published 
as a part of the celebration of KEA’s 
one-hundredth anniversary in 1957. 

Mr. Hopkins has been busily en- 
gaged in collecting material and con- 
sulting various sources for several 
weeks and reports that he is well 
along with the groundwork of his as- 
signed task. If there are Journal 
readers who know of any sources that 
might supply needed information on 
the early days of the KEA, Mr. Hop- 
kins would be happy to hear from 
them. Address him in care of the 


KEA office. 


KEA Officers Elected 


KEA officers for the year 1956-57 
were elected at the annual convention 
in Louisville on April 13. Stepping 
up from her previous post of first 
vice president, Miss Elizabeth Dennis 
was elected president for the coming 
year. Miss Dennis is a teacher at 
Lafayette High School, Lexington. 

Elected first vice president was 
Clyde T. Lassiter, principal of Mid- 
dlesboro High School. Miss Virginia 
Murrell, music supervisor at Bellevue. 
was elected second vice president. 

Outgoing president, Carlos Oakley 
of Morganfield, becomes a member 
of the Board of Directors during his 
year as immediate past president. 

Incoming members of the Board of 
Directors, to serve a three-year term 
beginning July 1, will be Moss Hill, 
Second District; T. K. Stone, Fourth 
District; Richard VanHoose, Fifth 
District; Mrs. Dorcas Willis. Central; 
Adron Doran, Eastern. Miss Sara 
Rives, Northern, was re-elected. 





Future Home Nears Reality 


The nearest the KEA has come to 
realization of the long dreamed about 
headquarters building is the color 
sketch of the proposed structure por- 
trayed on the cover of this issue of 
the Journal. 

Designed by the architectural firm 
of Hartstern, Louis and Henry, final 
detailed plans for the building soon 
will be at the stage where bids can 
be asked for and the contract let. 


The building committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mitchell Davis, Glas- 
gow, has worked persistently for 
many months ‘in choosing a location. 
approving the design, and in han- 
dling the many details essential to 
carrying out the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation. The committee hopes that 
construction can be started this sum- 
mer and that the building can be oc- 
cupied early in 1957—the centennial 
year of the KEA. 

The building will be located on a 
plot provided by the University of 
Louisville. The site is on Third Street 
just north of Eastern Parkway and 
will be easily accessible to members 
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driving into Louisville from any sec- 
tion of the state. Parking space will 
be available also. 

The architecture will be traditional 
to harmonize with its surroundings, 
but the inside will be modern in 
every respect. The added space will 
allow an expansion of services that 
has been impossible in the present 
cramped quarters. Provision also is 
being made for staff expansion in fu- 
ture years. 


Financing of the building will be 


met, at least in part, by the added | 


$1.00 in annual dues voted by the 
Delegate Assembly three years ago. 
The added assessment was scheduled 
for a five-year period. At the present 
rate, there should be in excess of 
$100,000 in the building fund at the 
end of that period, two years hence. 

Members of the building commit- 
tee, in addition to Chairman Davis. 
are Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, Louis- 
ville; Miss Sara Rives, Covington: 
James A. Cawood, Harlan, and Roy 
McDonald, Cadiz. 


Miss Elizabeth Dennis 
President 
1404 Elizabeth Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Clyde T. Lassiter 

First Vice President 

303 Englewood Road 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 





Miss Virginia Murrell 
Second Vice President 
400 Taylor Ave. 

_ Bellevue, Kentucky 
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Five-Fold Book Selection for Children 


Book selection for children is first 
done when editors on_ publishers’ 
staffs sift from the large number of 
manuscripts submitted what they con- 
sider the best books for publication. 
Unfortunately, however, not all of 
these are sifted out from the chaff 
and many mediocre books get into 
publication. The children’s editors 
of better publishers systematically 
help produce acceptable books for 
children. We would do well to learn 
who these editors are and to watch 
out for their products. 

On the other hand, we must be 
wary of the output of some reprint 
publishers who also publish books on 
their own. So often their children’s 
books are the less desirable titles by 
well-known authors, sometimes pre- 
viously rejected by better publishers, 
or are books by authors of doubtful 
ability. Because such books are less 
expensive, they often fall into the 
hands of parents and sometimes of 
librarians buying books with an eye 
to the diminishing budget. 

Book selection is again done when 
books are selected for review in cur- 
rent periodicals or for inclusion in 
lists of books suggested for purchase. 
We probably learn first about new 
children’s books from publishers’ ad- 
vertisements. We watch for titles 
which will be reviewed in the cur- 
rent periodicals which regularly re- 
view books for children. Unless 
pressed for new material, we probably 
want to make sure that before order- 
ing the book it is included in the 
latest supplement to the Children’s 
Catalog. Even so it is highly impor- 
tant that teachers and librarians, if 
at all possible, examine books in book 
stores or other libraries before pur- 
chase, because a limited number of 
titles in the standard book selection 
aids are not up to standard or are 
not suitable for a particular group. 
It is well also to establish with any 
book jobber the privilege of receiv- 
ing books on approval, and returning 
those not suitable. Because chil- 
dren’s books are given such hard 





Miss Wofford is Associate Professor 
of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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This is a talk delivered by Miss Wofford 
before the Association for Childhood 
Education in Lexington last fall. The 
role of the Librarian in book selection 
is also discussed by Mrs. Proctor in the 
brief article on the next page. 
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wear, it is wise to avoid, whenever 
possible, books bound in paper. 
Selection Joint Task 

The problem of book selection be- 
comes our job when books are chosen 
for our own collections. Selection of 
books for the school library collection 
is the joint responsibility of the li- 
brarian, teachers and administrators, 
especially the principal and super- 
visors. It is my conviction that chil- 
dren might also assume a more im- 
portant role in the selection of library 
materials. At any rate, we can note 
which books circulate most frequent- 
ly, which are asked for, which the 
children stop to say they enjoyed, and 
which they take out for repeated 
reading as some indication of what 
they would choose were such choice 
theirs. Certainly, until we know more 
about books, their authors and pub- 
lishers, it would seem wise to adhere 
rather closely in our selection to the 
Children’s Catalog and other stand- 
ard book selection aids. At the same 
time, books in any school library 
should reflect classroom activities of 
that school and the individual inter- 
ests of its young readers. All selec- 
tion should be the result of pooled 
evaluation of all those who direct the 
school’s program. 


Children’s Choices 

Another type of book selection is 
that done when the child chooses a 
book for himself. All of us know 
the enthusiasm with which a child 
examines several books suggested by 
the teacher or librarian during his 
library period and makes his final 
choice. Such activity on the part of 
teacher or librarian we term “reading 
guidance,” which has the express pur- 
pose of choosing “the right book for 
the right child at the right time.” 
A well-chosen book may set the feet 
of a young reader on the royal road 


By Azile Wofford 


to reading; by the same token the 
opposite may also result. I recall 
vividly that on the Christmas after 
my eighth birthday, I received a book 
from my grandfather. Had he con- 
sulted my mother who knew chil- 
dren’s books I would have fared bet- 
ter. He might even have discussed 
a possible selection with me, eager as 
I was to read many books suitable 
for an eight-year-old. Instead he 
chose to secure the opinion of an 
honored judge. The book I received 
was a rather dull copy of The Prairie 
by James Fenimore Cooper, which I 
still have not read and have no plans 
to read. 


Read to Recommend 

For effective reading guidance 
with children, it is important that the 
adult (parent, teacher, librarian) 
know the inside of books as well as 
the cover. It is not possible to satis- 
fy the young reader, as we sometimes 
do adults, by quoting what someone 
else has said about the book. He 
wants the secure feeling that we have 
read the book ahead of him and can 
assure him that it is good. If the 
first forty pages of the book are dull 
going, the child wants to know that. 
If the book lags in the middle, he 
can be encouraged to keep going to 
the more exciting end. When the 
book is less good than a former one 
by a favorite author, the reader may 
like to know that before he takes it. 
Sometimes he may be challenged to 
read a book and give his opinion of 
it to the librarian. If we adults have 
read and enjoyed children’s books, 
we can help a good reader select 
books beyond his normal reading 
level, thus encouraging him to stretch 
a bit instead of doing static reading. 
On the other hand, we may point 
the retarded reader to some book 
which he can read and enjoy without 
being left with any feeling of in- 
feriority. 

Effective reading guidance requires 
also that we know children’s reading 
interests, both group and individual, 
current and lasting. There are cer- 
tain patterns in reading which occur 
somewhat systematically in all chil- 
dren at various ages. We should do 
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well to recognize these and select 
books that will satisfy them. 

We know, for instance, that the 
pre-school child wants simple books 
about familiar things: his toys, his 
pets, his family and his friends. He 
enjoys rhythm, even when he does 
not understand the words, which ex- 
plains in part the universal love of 
Mother Goose and other nursery 
rhymes. Books for the youngest 
readers must be largely pictures of 
bold objects in strong colors and con- 
tain only enough reading to help 
carry the story. 

When the child learns to read for 
himself, his horizon widens so that 
he wants books about his community 
and those who help to make it, about 
children, both those like himself and 
those of other lands, about the long- 
ago days and the age-old heroes, true 
and legendary. If we are wise, re- 
membering that the eight-year olds, 
especially girls, are deep in fairy 
stories, we will see that they get the 
best of the traditional tales and wait 
a bit longer before introducing the 
more modern fanciful tales. 


Interest Varies With Age 


The “golden age” of reading from 
10 to 12 is probably the period which 
most nearly satisfies the hearts of li- 
brarians. Both boys and girls read 
as if there could not possibly be 
enough time for reading. Both read 
history, particularly stories of pioneer 
days, and simple biographies of 
which there is now wide choice. The 
interest of girls may continue in 
fairy stories, while boys ask for fa- 
miliar legends. During this age also, 
boys and girls begin to differ in 
reading because they are boys and 
girls. While girls prefer stories of 
family life, boys turn rather to stories 
of Indians, cowboys, and heroes, and 
to animal stories, especially of dogs 
and horses. Girls will read boys’ 
books though boys shy away from 
anything that seems “sissy.” As they 
approach 12, both boys and girls are 
looking toward the teen-age and ask- 
ing for books more nearly suitable 
for teen-agers: teen-age love stories 
for girls, science fiction for boys and 
mystery stories for both. 

For a few readers at any age, there 
will also be individual reading inter- 
ests, often different and challenging, 
based on some hobby, experience, or 
other reading that is peculiarly their 
own. These interests should be given 

Turn to Page 32 
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Librarian Has Well-Defined Role 


S chool librarianship is a coopera- 
tive enterprise with well-defined roles 
for the administrator, the librarian, 
the teacher and the pupil. 

The librarian, as well as the teach- 
er, must have goals and strive to 
reach them. However, she must not 
become so wrapped up in her goals 
that she tries to accomplish them 
alone. In order to do the greatest 
good, eccentricities must be by-passed 
by librarians and teachers. They 
must not forget their aim—to teach 
boys and girls. 

If the librarian, full of vim, vigor, 
and animation, (1) can make books 
and reading so attractive to pupils 
that the library rates as the number 
one place in the school for reading, 
for recreation, and information; (2) 
can provide the atmosphere which 
teachers as well as pupils enjoy—a 
place where teachers become ac- 
quainted with materials and facilities 
provided for their use, and (3) can 
help the school administrator per- 
ceive the purpose of the library and 
promote the librarian’s needs for an 
effective, harmonious program. . . 
then the library is serving its purpose 
as an integral part of the total school 
program. 

All children read some _ books. 
Some children read many books. A 
few children, unless given the en- 
couragement to do otherwise, read 
only a few books. Whose duty is it 
to guide the reading activities of 
school-age boys and girls? It is the 
joint responsibility of the librarian 
and the classroom teacher. One can- 
not replace the other. Lack of re- 
sponse will become practically non- 


existent, if each assumes her role in 


promoting interest in books and ad- 
vising proper reading channels for 
the pupils. 

Many steps may be taken to com- 
bat the “I don’t like to read” element 
and the “hip pocket” comic exchange 
club (although all comics are not of 
doubtful pedigree). Teachers have 
the opportunity to open the gates to 
many good roads of reading. It is 
obvious that good teachers confer 





Mrs. Proctor is Elementary Librarian 
at Fort Campbell Dependent School. 


By Irene Adams Proctor 


with their pupils on book selection 
and reading in general. Many times 
the librarian is swamped with the 
burdensome, but rewarding, load of 
requests such as: “Where are the 
books about the Vikings?” “I need 
some help on the cave men.” “I'll 
never be happy until I find a book 
that tells about buckboards.” “The 
dingo, where is a book that tells about 
that creature?” 

In most cases, it is the teacher 
who provides the motive for the in- 
terest shown concerning the various 
subjects. It is the librarian’s duty 
to have books accessible for her 
young patrons to delve for desired 
information as well as the time avail- 
able to supply additional information 
concerning the subject, the author, 
and other pertinent details which 
will probably lead to wider horizons 
in reading. 

Book selecting is a serious prob- 
lem for the pupil—from the young- 
est to the oldest. While first graders 
choose their reading matter througn 
pictures, second graders prefer books 
they can read as well as subjects they 
like, such as dogs, cats, and ships. 
This characteristic is very strong 
during the pupil’s first reading years. 
However, they are open for sugges- 
tions and if the teacher and librarian 
are alert, their interests can easily 
be focused on a different subject by 
using the right sales talk. 

Most pupils who have access to 
books and libraries read proficiently 
on their level. However, there are 
pupils who seem to be waiting for 
the “push” before they can find any 
satisfaction in books or reading in 
general. Again the teacher and the 
librarian must provide the incentive 
that will eventually transform non- 
book lovers to avid readers. Efforts 
have not been in vain when they aid 
the pupil in learning to enjoy an art 
that goes with him throughout life. 

Other activities may supplement, 
but nothing can supplant reading. 
Reading boys and girls usually grow 
up to be reading adults—contented 
and well-informed citizens. This is 
our aim, that reading now will carry 
over into the tomorrow. 
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Drama Marks Berea’s 
First Hundred Years 


Paul Green’s Wilderness Road—embody- 
ing college’s history, purpose and ideals— 
is scheduled for second summer run. 


W. need good moral and religious 
education now as never before.” This 
was the feeling expressed in a gather- 
ing of Kentucky mountain people a 
hundred years ago. It led them to 
establish a school in a vacant store 
building and to place their finest 
young man at the head of it. Later 
it led them to tear it down, in the 
hysteria of the Civil War when 
brother fought brother and neighbors 
looked at each other with fear in their 
eyes; and to reestablish it when their 
young teacher’s dream proved to be 
more enduring than wartime panic. 
Paul Green has written the story in 
a great new drama, familiar to Ken- 
tuckians and called WILDERNESS 
ROAD. It is produced by Berea Col- 
lege, the school which was itself 
founded one hundred years ago in a 





Miss Ball is on the Berea College Pub- 
lic Relations Staff assigned to Wilder- 
ness Road. 
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The School Board takes active interest in John Freeman’s School. 
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single room, and which has its own 
distinguished record of educational 
pioneering. Mr. Green’s story is not 
a factual statement, but it is so deep- 
ly rooted in Kentucky history as to 
make it impossible to define the dif- 
ference between its fact and its fiction. 
As a result he has been able to deal 
freely with social issues and to pour 
into his newest drama all the poetry 
and philosophy of his nature, his 
understanding of the Kentucky con- 
flict, and his inherent commitment to 
the ideals and mission which have 
characterized Berea. 

John Freeman, Kentucky school- 
teacher, has a vision of what educa- 
tion can do for his community. For- 
tunately he has the support of his 
neighbors—at first. They put 
roof, doors and windows on _ the 
store, saw and cut, sweep and clean. 
and take a neighborly interest in 
what goes on in John’s schoolroom. 
Almost the only person who is un- 





By Ruby Claire Ball 


enthusiastic is John’s brother, Davie, 
who “ain’t educated” and doesn’t 
want to be. 

John’s pupils grow in social be- 
havior as they acquire the fundamen- 
tals of nineteenth-century schooling. 
Some of the boys have to be persuad- 
ed to leave their guns at home, but 
all are eager and responsive. They 
learn to read and write, develop an 
appetite for the classics and study 
democratic and patriotic doctrine. 
One morning, as they sing the multi- 
plication tables, they are visited by 
John G. Fee, the real-life founder of 
Berea College, who has incurred the 
hostility of some because of his abo- 
litionist views. As he talks with the 
pupils he is interrupted by members 
of the School Board. It is not a 
friendly visit. After Mr. Fee has 
left—by invitation—John is warned 
to be more careful as to the conduct 
of his school. He must place the flag 
of Kentucky above the flag of the 
Union, and his teaching must con- 
form to the opinions of the Board. 
His answer is tortured and honest, 
“How can 1?” 


One night the school is destroyed 
by masked night riders and John is 
severely beaten. It is a bitter ex- 
perience, but he sets about rebuilding 
the school while the young men of the 
neighborhood go off to fight. Davie 
becomes a lieutenant in General 
Bragg’s Southern army. Henry Sims, 
son of School Board Chairman Squire 
Sims, is also a staunch Southerner. 
but Neill Sims, the Squire’s younger 
son and John’s brightest pupil, joins 
the Union forces and urges John to 
join him. 

Still, John, who has resisted the 
mountain pattern of feuding, cannot 
bring himself to fight. His Southern 
neighbors call him a Yankee-lover 

Turn to Page 30 
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Some Thoughts on 


School Discipline 


Uniit this term I had been for 
many years a teacher of English, con- 
cerned with infinitives, Shakespeare. 
gerunds, Tennyson, and only inci- 
dentally aware of the importance of 
guidance in other fields. Then sud- 
denly and almost alarmingly I found 
myself assigned the dual role of dis- 
ciplinarian and counselor. No one 
realizes more clearly than I that I 
have much to learn. But, the thought 
occurs to me that although in my ex- 
perience I may emphasize the obvious 
and stress principles so well known 
to others that they need no mention, 
it is just possible that my very new- 
ness may give me a freshness of view 
that may be of value. 

To be charged with the guidance of 
young people in their teens seems to 
me to be a staggering responsibility. 
As Robert Browning once said, “ ’Tis 
an awkward thing to play with souls.” 
It is conceivable that the word or the 
attitude of a counselor may produce 
results for good or for ill almost be- 
yond comprehension. The student in 
a high school is such a strange com- 
bination of sensitiveness and callous- 
ness, idealism and practicality, con- 
vention and rebellion, that it is all 
but impossible to lay down definite 
rules of procedure in dealing with 
him. For that reason counseling must 
be considered an art rather than a 
science. Every interview becomes a 
situation in which feeling as well as 
reason plays a tremendously import- 
ant part. This is true to some degree 
in the counseling that is concerned 
with college entrance or job place- 
ment, but it becomes a prime factor 
indeed when the conference involves 
a matter of discipline. 

Now, although, I have no desire to 
produce an orchestration of plati- 
tudes, it does seem to me that there 





Mr. Tague is Assistant Principal, Ather- 
ton High School, Louisville. 
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are certain fundamentals that every 
disciplinarian in the high schools 
would do well to keep in mind. There 
is, for instance, the matter of regula- 
tions. Rules are, of course, necessary, 
but they should certainly not be like 
a bed of Procrustes, unadjustable and 
applied willy-nilly with no considera- 
tion of the personal equation. 

To face a nervous or rebellious 
pupil and apply with cold precision a 
rule laid down to cover his alleged of- 
fense requires only a complete imper- 
viousness to the feelings of a troubled 
human being. He simply must not 
be just another case. We must be 
quick to sense his misery although it 
may be covered by a truculent de- 
fiance. This is not to say that our 
dealings must be so watered down 
with sentimentality that firmness be- 
comes impossible. There are instances 
in which sternness is absolutely neces- 
sary. But even in cases of this sort 
the student must never feel that there 
is a spirit of vindictiveness on the 
part of the counselor, but rather a 
sincere feeling of regret that a penalty 
must be inflicted. 

A real aid to the establishment of 
this kind of relationship between the 
student and the counselor is the policy 
of allowing the student to talk at some 
length concerning his own case. Ac- 
tually it is entirely possible for a 
nervous teacher who has had a long 
succession of irritations during the 
day to be a trifle unreasonable and if 
the pupil is permitted to relieve his 
tensions by talk and the teacher is 
given time to cool down, many a 
mountain may quickly become a 
molehill. Whenever possible each 
should be heard alone before a gen- 
eral conference is arranged. In many 
instances the student after he has 
had a chance to quiet down will agree 
that he has been at fault to some de- 
gree and will accept a penalty with- 
out antagonism. In many situations 
it may even be wise to ask him what 


he thinks would be a fair punishment. 
Surprisingly enough he may even be 
more severe with himself than is nec- 
essary. The counselor may then soft- 
en the penalty and a really friendly 
relationship results. Even if the pupil 
says that he cannot select a suitable 
punishment, the very offer to allow 
him to try will result in a better at- 
mosphere. Someone is sure to ask, 
of course, what will happen if he is 
too easy on himself. The answer to 
that question is that the counselor 
can, with a show of good humor, 
stiffen the penalty. This problem, 
however, will seldom arise, because 
most young people will either penal- 
ize themselves fairly or be the more 
willing to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the counselor—that is, 
if the counselor has carefully pre- 
pared the way by the creation of a 
feeling of friendliness. 

Now, as I read over what I have 
written in this article I fear that it 
may be construed by some as being 
too highly characterized by sweetness 
and light, and that it makes little pro- 
vision for the handling of the really 
tough pupils who sometimes mistake 
kindness for weakness. Thus far I 
have had very few of that type, and 
so my limited experience hardly war- 
rants my saying anything on the sub- 
ject. 

I suppose, anyway, that a counselor 
worth his salt knows how to use the 
dunder und blitzen technique when it 
seems called for, and I further assume 
he knows that the most effective use 
of sternness springs not from real 
anger but from the simulation of it. 
Even that should be employed only 
after gentler measures have failed. 

Perhaps what I have been trying to 
say all along may be better expressed 
in the words of Dr. Gardner Murphy 
of the Menninger Foundation, who in 
an address to a group of counselors 
once said: “Experience, moreover, 
has shown that some values such as 
those of sympathy, tenderness, gener- 
osity, and self-control resonate to 
the deeper chords of human nature, 
and that they are for this reason in- 
tensely practical and dependable.” 





Going to Portland? 


If you plan to drive to the NEA 
Convention and have extra space; 
or, if you need such space, drop 
a note to the KEA office and your 
message will be passed along ac- 
cordingly. 
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Our Stake In 


Distributive 


IE may be truthfully said that dis- 
tribution is to our society and our 
economy what circulation is to our 
personal health. Our standard of liv- 
ing is based upon the economical and 
efficient distribution of goods and 
services. 

Our American way of life is a 
“selling” way of life under a free en- 
terprise system. Increased efficiency 
in production must continue to be 
matched by increased efficiency in 
distribution if our economy is to pros- 
per and survive. Yet, in its broader 
sense the term “selling” means more 
than the distribution of goods and 
services. It represents the inter- 
change and reconciliation of ideals, 
principles, and philosophies—a con- 
tinuous process associated with al- 
most every phase of human activity. 

Can we rightly say that education 
is completely fulfilling its obligation 
to youth and adults if it neglects to 
provide adequate preparation and 
training for an occupation in which 
thirty percent of our working popu- 
lation is engaged, and with which 
two out of every five of our high 
school students will ultimately be- 
come actively associated? 

We have an important stake in 
Distributive Education if we are con- 
sumers interested in deriving service 
and satisfaction from our purchases; 
if we are owners, investors, managers, 
or employees of a retail or wholesale 
business; if we are parents whose 
children aspire to a distributive oc- 
cupation, or if as teachers we are 
striving to sell to our students the at- 
titudes, knowledges and skills so con- 
ducive to good citizenship and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. Distributive 
Education is an instruction service 
available through our public schools 
designed to serve all of these groups, 





Mr. Sweeney is Coordinator of Distrib- 
utive Education, Henry Clay and La- 
fayette Schools, Lexington. 
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Education 


By John T. Sweeney 


and to assist us in accomplishing 
these ends. 

Whether we be in agriculture or 
industry we must never lose sight of 
the fact that production and manu- 
facturing are only parts of our eco- 
nomic cycle which is never complete 
until the finished article is in the 
hands of the consumer for his or her 
use. Selling is the climax of this 
cycle. 

Selling, in itself, is truly an art, 
for each new customer is a new cre- 
ative situation, and we are dealing 
with human beings, as well as mer- 
chandise. Selling is a science based 
upon research, experimentation and 
analysis, and our success requires 
the consummate use of scientific 
knowledge and skill. 

Selling is a profession which ranks 
fourth in importance. It necessi- 
tates careful and painstaking prepa- 
ration and training so that we may 
better understand and appreciate its 
importance, and raise the occupa- 
tional prestige of salespeople by prac- 
ticing a code of ethics based upon 
sportsmanship and fair play. 

Even though we are living in an 
age of increased production and com- 
petition, there is no room for high 





John T. Sweeney 


pressure, misrepresentation, or ex- 
ploitation. The keynote of modern- 
day selling is assistance and service 
to the customer; and our philosophy 
must be that the sale is not the prin- 
cipal end in itself, but a means to an 
end, that is the creation and estab- 
lishment of customer faith and good 
will. 

Distributive Education is a four- 
way cooperative program embracing 
the home, the school. the students, 
and the employer. This insures a 
type of personnel training that is not 
available elsewhere, for it is based 
upon a common philosovhy of “all 
for one and one for all.” The cus- 
tomer is the principal beneficiary of 
this combined study and effort. 

As active participants in this pro- 
gram we believe that the more ex- 
perienced we become as salespeople 
the more valuable we shall grow to 
society, to business, to the customer, 
and to ourselves. Our mind is en- 
riched: our experiences make us bet- 
ter able to perform. Our contacts 
give us more reliance and self con- 
fidence. The friends we make exalt 
our faith, and we approach each new 
customer with an engaging expressive 
attitude that makes him eager to 
place his trust in us. No profession 
offers us greater opportunity for serv- 
ice or greater hope for security and 
success. 

All that is required of us is a will- 
ingness to study and to work, the 
urge to help our fellow man, and the 
simple humble liking of people. Best 
of all we can earn as we learn, in the 
schools which offer this worthy and 
altruistic program of Distributive 
Education. 


Summer Institute on 
Radio and TV 

Applications are being accepted for 
an interesting summer seminar which 
begins June 25 and continues through 
August 3, 1956. The courses, open to 
college graduates, provide profession- 
al courses of study for those who wish 
to enter the industry or for teachers 
and other professional people who de- 
sire to apply radio and television 
more effectively in education and al- 
lied fields. 

Write to NBC Program Informa- 
tion, Room 780-H, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and an 
application blank will be mailed to 
you immediately. June 1 is the dead- 
line for accepting applications. Mem- 
bership in the institute is limited. 
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The Summer Ahead 


Someone has said that a newly- 
elected local president and an ant 
have something in common—they 
both work hard all summer to get 
ready for winter. If you are the new 
president of a local association there 
is little doubt about how you will 
spend your summer. You will be 
thinking about the big job ahead of 
you. And since your mind will be 
on your task ahead most of the sum- 
mer, anyway, why not do something 
about it? 

There are many educational con- 
ferences and meetings scheduled for 
the summer months. Your attendance 
at one of them will be rewarding to 
you in ideas, inspiration, and a re- 
newed pride in the profession which 
you are serving. Help in the way of 
source material for programs and 
other activities is made available and 
the experience you will have in meet- 
ing other leaders and talking over 
common problems will be invaluable 
to you. We have listed here several 
meetings with the information about 
them which is available at this time. 


KEA Leadership Conference 

This annual conference is to be 
held this year on the campus of West- 
ern Kentucky State College at Bowl- 
ing Green, August 8-10. If you can 
attend only one conference we highly 
recommend this one. It is a real 
pepper-upper, is close to home, and 
the cost is very little. 


Local Presidents’ Day 

This one-day conference is held in 
connection with the Leadership Con- 
ference. It is usually held on the 
same college campus the day before 
the Leadership Conference begins. 
Local Presidents’ Day is sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and is tailored to the needs of 
newly-elected presidents. You will be 
hearing more about this later, but in 
the meantime, do plan to attend our 
Local Presidents’ Day. 


NEA Convention 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-7 


If you have ever intended to go to 
NEA, this is the year. Take a Western 
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Tour, gain a first-hand knowledge of 
the enormity of your National Edu- 
cation Association, and help elect Dr. 
Ginger vice president of that associa- 
tion—all at the same time. 


National Classroom 
Teachers’ Conference 

Also to be held in Portland is the 
National Classroom Teacher Confer- 
ence, immediately following the NEA 
Convention. This year it is scheduled 
to be on the campus of Lewis and 
Clark College, July 8-20. The theme 
is “Public Education—Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage.” The low fee of $75 
covers the conference program, living 
accommodations, board and inciden- 
tals. You may secure detailed infor- 
mation and a registration blank from 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


TEPS National Conference 
The eleventh national conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards will be on the campus of the 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 
Washington, June 26-30. 


Advance in Professional 
Standards 

Since the initiation of the profes- 
sional standards movement in 1946, 
rapid strides have been made in this 
area. 

In 1946, 15 states required a de- 
gree for beginning elementary teach- 
ers. In 1956, 31 states do and 3 have 
set deadlines. 

In 1946, 45% of the employed 
elementary teachers had degrees. In 
1956, 68% have degrees. 

In 1946, the average salary was 
$2,080; 123,000 emergency teachers 
were employed. In 1956, the average 
salary is $4000; 82,000 emergency 
teachers are employed. 

In 1946, the annual production of 


degree teachers totaled 41.000. In- 


1956, the annual production of de- 
gree teachers totals 86,698. 

During the past year, five state 
legislatures have attempted to lower 
the certification requirements for 
teachers. In all instances lay people 
and professional people have banded 
together and prevented this. 

—Reprint from MILESTONES 
Excerpts from TEPS Newsletter 

Evidence indicates that in the last 
two years the increase in enrollments 
in teacher education have greatly ex- 


ceeded the increases in general col- 
lege enrollments. In many instances 
these increases in teacher education 
run as high as thirty to forty percent. 


* * * 


“Tn all our efforts for education... 
we must never lose sight of the very 
heart of education: good teaching it- 


self. 


“Good teachers do not. just hap- 
pen. They are the product of the 
highest personal motivation, encour- 
aged and helped in their work by 
adequate salaries and the respect, sup- 
port, and good will of their neigh- 
bors. The quality of American teach- 
ing has never been better. But the 
rewards for too many teachers are net 
commensurate with their work and 
their role in American life. 


“It is my hope .. . that states and 
communities will give increasing at- 
tention to this taproot of all educa- 
tion—good teachers and hence good 
teaching.” 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
January 12, 1956 


Classroom Teachers Elected 
To KEA District Offices 

The following classroom teachers, 
on the KEA district level. have been 
elected to professional positions: 

First District—Planning Board, 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah. 

Second District—Secretary, Sara 
Lilly, Smith Mills; KEA Board, Moss 
Hill, Daviess County; Planning 
Board, Mrs. Herbert Fraser, Provi- 
dence; TEPS, Mrs. L. W. Allen. Pem- 
broke. 

Third District—Planning Board, 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville; TEPS, 


Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green. 
Fourth District—Planning Board, 
Amy Reed, Hodgenville; TEPS, Mrs. 
Eloise Gregory, Springfield. 
Fifth District—Planning Board, 
Mildred Shipp, Eminence. 
CKEA—Vice President, Sara 
Thomas, U. K. Training: KEA Board. 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Bourbon County, 
EKEA—Vice President, Mrs. Mary 
D. Lathram, Owingsville. 
MCEA—Planning Board, Mrs. 
Louise Kiser, Somerset. 
NKEA—President, Richard Stofer, 
S. Ft. Mitchell. 
UCEA—Planning Board, Margaret 
Hoe, Middlesboro. 


—From News Bulletin 
for Classroom Teachers 


Turn to Page 34 
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KAFTA NEWS 


To Officers and Members, KAFTA: 


From the Latin we get the words, 
tempus fugit—time flies. Surely there 
are no truer words, for this past year 
has passed so quickly and has been so 
filled with such joy that I shall never 
forget it. 

On April 15, 1955, I was elected 
KAFTA President. That Friday after- 
noon has been placed in a special 
corner of my heart, for it was one of 
the most precious moments of my life. 
I assumed my official duties at the 
close of the annual meeting of 
KAFTA along with five other wonder- 
ful officers—Vice President Alfreida 
Frost, Asbury College; Secretary 
Evelyn Steel, Lafayette High School; 
Treasurer Anna Ruth White, Transyl- 
vania College; Parliamentarian Bark- 
eley Beard, Campbellsville High 
School; and Historian Carolyn Jones. 
Atherton High School and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. I have gotten to 
know these officers very well in the 
past year and have certainly enjoyed 
my association with them. 

Perhaps the greatest experience of 
my year as President was the NAFTA 
Institute and the NCTEPS Confer- 
ence in DeKalb, Illinois, from June 
24 to July 2. From there, I went to 
Chicago for the NEA Convention 
which lasted until July 8. All of these 
meetings were very inspiring, and 
most of all, I enjoyed exchanging 
ideas with other people from ail over 


our country. I consider myself very 


fortunate to have had the opportunity 
to attend. 





es 


Temple C. Hill 
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August 9 through 12, your Secre- 
tary and I attended the Kentucky 
Classroom Teachers Conference and 
the KEA Leadership Conference in 
Richmond, Kentucky. I had the 
pleasure of serving on the panel dis- 
cussion of “Broadening the Local 
Professional Program.” Participating 
in these conferences certainly gave us 
a rich insight into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There was a meeting of your State 
Officers and Professional Committee 
on August 27 at KEA Headquarters. 
This meeting was for the purpose of 
making plans for the year. It was 
followed by a luncheon given by the 
State TEPS Commission, at which 
time I extended to them an invitation 
to serve temporarily as our sponsors, 
pending a vote of our Delegate As- 
sembly to make it permanent. 

On September 24, I attended the 
PTA-KEA Conference for the Third 
District in Bowling Green. Again 
serving as a panel member, I gave the 
viewpoint of the Future Teacher to- 
ward full financing of the Foundation 
Program. 

Miss Lehman and I visited Asbury 
College on October 7 to meet with 
the FTA Chapter there. We discussed 
plans for the annual fall workshop 
which was to be held in November, 
and Alfreida Frost, your Vice Presi- 
dent, was selected as workshop chair- 
man. 

It was my pleasure to give greet- 
ings from Kentucky FTAers to the 
Second Education District TEPS 
meeting on October 20 at Fort Camp- 
bell. The following day I attended 
the conference of the Second District 
Education Association, also at Fort 
Campbell. 

My first opportunity to visit with 
a high school group came on Novem- 
ber 1 when I attended a meeting of 
Southern High School Club in Louis- 
ville. We discussed a number of 
things at this meeting in regard to 
FTA, opportunities in teaching. and 
college life. 

On November 4 and 5, I attended 
the Regional Classroom Teachers 
Conference in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. It was a privilege to represent 
you at the conference, and I found it 
most educational and inspiring. There 
were only four FTAers there—the 
Regional Director who is also Presi- 
dent of North Carolina FTA, the 
President of South Carolina FTA, the 
President of the chapter at East Caro- 


lina College, and myself. In addition 
to attending the conference meetings, 
the four of us met together and ex- 
changed ideas concerning FTA. It 
is hoped that in the future a Regional 
FTA Conference can be held in con- 
junction with the Regional CTA Con- 
ference. 

The Sixth Annual KAFTA Work. 
shop was held at Asbury College in 
Wilmore on November 17 and 18. 
Approximately 230 FTAers attended 
the workshop, whose theme was “The 
Role of Leadership in Education.” 
and which was directed by the As- 
bury Chapter. Competitive skits and 
scrapbook entries proved to be very 
interesting, and a plaque was award- 
ed to Asbury College for their skit, 
“Education Is Just Beginning.” The 
University of Louisville won the 
plaque for the best scrapbook in the 
organization entries, and I was hon- 
ored to receive a sterling silver pin 
as winner among the individual scrap- 
book entries. My congratulations go 
to the other winners and to Asbury 
College for a fine workshop. 

A pleasant surprise was my invita- 
tion to speak at the meeting of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Owensboro on De- 
cember 10. I enjoyed making the 
trip and meeting many new people 
as well as seeing many I had met be- 
fore. They wanted to hear about 
FTA, and I was certainly most happy 
to tell them. 

My second high school visitation 
was made on January 12 at Eastern 
High School in Louisville. I spoke 
to the group about FTA and was 
pleased to hear about their club’s 
many and varied activities. They 
certainly seemed to be carrying out a 
fine program. 

FTA in Kentucky suffered a serious 
loss on January 15. Miss Lillian 
Lehman, our State Consultant, died 
after a two-week confinement in the 
hospital. Miss Lehman had _ been 
KAFTA Consultant for four years. 
Before that she had served as a high 
school FTA sponsor. Our organiza- 
tion in Kentucky grew as a result of 
her interest and leadership, and she 
was the inspiration for many students 
who decided upon teaching as a 
career. I am sure that Miss Lehman 
will live in the hearts of many—not 
only those of us who knew her as 
KAFTA Consultant, but those who 
were her associates in KEA and the 
many other activities in which she 
participated. 
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On February 18, your Secretary 
and I met with the State Classroom 
Teachers Program Committee to 
make plans for the state meeting in 
April. We were able to prepare a 
tentative program outline, and we cer- 
tainly appreciated the help of the 
Classroom Teachers. 

The University of Louisville held 
its Fifth Annual FTA Workshop for 
high school students on March 10. 
I was honored to speak to the group 
in the opening session and found the 
discussion groups very enlightening. 

On March 28, the high school of 
Hardin County held a county-wide 
FTA workshop at Morningside School 
in Elizabethtown. I was happy to 


participate in their program which 
was very interesting. 


One contest 


featured the selection of “Mr.” and 
“Miss FTA” in the county. “Miss 
FTA” was Dorothy Jenkins of Eliza- 
bethtown High, and “Mr. FTA” was 
Fonrose Wortham of Howevalley 
High. 

My year as KAFTA President 
ended with the state meeting, April 
13, in the Oak Room of the Seelbach 
Hotel in Louisville. I am honored to 
have had the opportunity to serve you 
this year and sincerely hope that my 
efforts have met with your approval. 
May I take this opportunity to say 
“thanks” to you, the officers and 
members of this association, and to 
the TEPS Commission, the Classroom 
Teachers, the KEA Staff, my own 
chapter at the University of Louis- 

Turn to page 27 





Jessamine County FTA Officers. 


Officers of the newly organized 
Jessamine County Future Teachers 
Club are Dottie Clarke, president; 
Becky Hohn, vice president; Brenda 
Carter, Nancy 


secretary; Kennoy, 


historian: Nancy Wilson, librarian, 


and Seldon Little, parliamentarian. 





Taylor County High 
The Taylor County High School 


Future Teachers Club, under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Valda Russell. 
has been active this year. One of 
the club’s projects was the securing 
of a flagpole and a flag for the school. 

When new club officers were elected 
this Spring, an installation service 
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Sponsors are Mrs. Robert Woods and 
Miss Robin Fain. 

The club was officially installed 
earlier this year by the Lafayette 
High School Club. About twenty 
Lafayette members assisted in the 
candlelight ceremony of installation 
and charter presentation. 


School FTA Club. 


was conducted as part of a chapel 


program. The officers were installed 
by Miss Elizabeth Dennis, State 
Classroom Teacher president and 


teacher at Lexington’s Lafayette High 
School, assisted by Miss Evelyn 
Steele, state FTA treasurer and stu- 
dent at Lafayette. 
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National Conference 

The annual National Conference 
for Elementary School Principals was 
held in Denver, Colorado, on March 
10-12, 1956. Kentucky was very 
proud to have twenty-two elementary 
principals in attendance. Many more 
should attend next year as it is to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio. There were 
2.000 in attendance in Denver. 

The theme of the conference was 
“The Principal’s Role in Instructional 
Leadership.” The real value of these 
conferences is far reaching. It gives 
one an opportunity to meet his fellow 
educators from all parts of the United 
States, to share experiences and ideas, 
to learn of the modern national 
trends, to discuss common problems, 
and leads one to see that all have 
many problems in common. We had 
the opportunity to visit the schools of 
Denver. They have an excellent school 
system. This was a real challenge to 
each of us who were there searching 
for ways to improve our own educa- 
tional leadership. 

Wednesday morning was given 
over to departmental meetings and 
meetings of group leaders and con- 
sultants. Wednesday afternoon 
brought the opening session of the 
general conference with Dr. Laurence 
Haskew, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, giving 
the keynote address on “The Role of 
the Principal in Instructional Lead- 
ership.” Dr. Haskew said that the 
role of the principal in improving in- 
struction is written by the pattern of 
the administrative organization as set 
up by the superintendent. He also 
pointed out that it does not matter 
what the principal has on the ball so 
long as he has enough of it, and that 
no principal can teach what he doesn’t 
know any more than one can come 
back from some place he has not 
been. 

Dr. John Michaelis, Professor of 
Education, University of California, 
spoke on “Basic Essentials of a Good 
Social Studies Program in the Ele- 
mentary School.” He was assisted by 


Dr. Edward J. Kelly, Professor of 
Turn to Page 31 
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White House Conference 


Reports on Education 


—_ the work of the Committee 
for the White House Conference on 
Education, one fundamental fact 
emerges: schools now affect the wel- 
fare of the United States more than 
ever before in history, and this new 
importance of education has been 
dangerously underestimated for a 
long time. 

Some of the reasons for the rapidly 
increasing importance of the schools 
have been noted. Ignorance is a far 
greater handicap to an _ individual 
than it was a generation ago, and an 
uneducated populace is a greater 
handicap to a nation. This trend is 
obviously going to continue and 
quicken. 


An equally important and less fre- 
quently mentioned reason for the 
growing importance of education is 
the plain fact that the schools have 
become the chief instrument for keep- 
ing this nation the fabled land of 
opportunity it started out to be. In 
other decades, the opportunities of 
America lay primarily in escape 
from the rigid class barriers of 
Europe, the availability of free land 
at the frontier, and the excitement 
of a violently growing nation, where 
farms often became villages and vil- 
lages became cities within the span 
of one human life. When the fron- 
tier was closed, it would have been 
easy for opportunities to dry up in 
this nation, and for rigid class bar- 
riers to develop. It has been primar- 
ily the schools which have prevented 
this from happening. As long as 
good schools are available, a man 
is not frozen at any level of our 
economy, nor is his son. Schools 
free men to rise to the level of their 
natural abilities. Hope for personal 
advancement and the advancement 
of one’s children is, of course, one 
of the great wellsprings of human 
energy. The schools, more than any 
other agency, supply this hope in 
America today. By providing a 
channel for ambition, they have taken 
the place of the frontier, and in a 
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highly technical era, have preserved 
the independent spirit of a pioneer 
nation. The schools stand as the 
chief expression of the American tra- 
dition of fair play for everyone, and 
a fresh start for each generation. 

It is this fundamental conception 
of schools designed to give a fresh 
start to each generation that has 
broadened the ideals of education in 
America so much in the past 25 years. 
It is no longer thought proper to re- 
strict educational programs to the 
skills of the mind, even though those 
skills remain of fundamental impor- 
tance. Schools also attempt to im- 
prove children’s health, to provide 
vocational training, and to do any- 
thing else which will help bring a 
child up to the starting line of adult 
life as even with his contemporaries 
as native differences in ability per- 
mit. 

The most practical aspect of this 
new concept of education is that it 
calls for the most careful mining and 
refining of all human talents in the 
land—it is in itself a kind of law 
against waste. This new educational 
ideal represents the fullest flowering 
of the long western tradition of em- 
phasizing the dignity of the individ- 
ual. Many difficulties, of course, 
attend its development, but the mem- 
bers of this Committee believe that 
in essence it is noble and right and 
that in the long run it will prove to 
be one of the great strengths of 
America. 

It is. of course, obvious that much 
progress has been made toward realiz- 
ing this new educational ideal in the 
United States during the recent past. 
It is the belief of this Committee, 
however, that improvement has been 
nowhere near fast enough. The on- 
rush of science has outstripped the 
schools. What is even more impor- 
tant, ideals of human conduct have 
in some areas advanced as rapidly as 
technology. Many a school which 
seemed good enough a generation 
ago now seems a disgrace to the com- 
munity where it stands. 


The schools have fallen far behind 
both the aspirations of the American 
people and their capabilities. In the 
opinion of this Committee, there is 
growing resolve throughout the na- 
tion to close the gap between educa- 
tional ideals and educational reali- 
ties. This Committee therefore makes 
the following fundamental recommen- 
dations: 

1. We recommend that school au- 
thorities emphasize the importance 
of priorities in education. This Com- 
mittee has embraced with enthusiasm 
the concept of schools which provide 
a great variety of services designed 
to do all that is possible to fit chil- 
dren for fruitful adult lives, but there 
is real danger that in attempting to 
do everything a little, schools may 
end by doing nothing well. At pres- 
ent school funds are limited, and the 
student’s time will always be limited. 
It is essential that schools pursue a 
policy of giving children first things 
first. In the rush for a great quan- 
tity of courses, quality must not be 
lost. The desire to provide educa- 
tion for all American children need 
not be inconsistent with the need to 
provide full opportunity for the 
gifted. 

2. We recommend that the Ameri- 
can people study carefully their sys- 
tems of school organization and con- 
sider measures to deny funds other 
than local to districts which do not, 
after reasonable time, organize on 
an efficient basis. If the American 
people are asked to make sacrifices 
for better education, they deserve to 
have their funds used as efficiently 
as possible. This cannot be done 
without a great deal of reorganiza- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. 
There is special need for studies of 
school systems in large cities, where 
most American children are now con- 
gregated. Ways must be found to 
decentralize large urban school sys- 
tems to make them more responsive 
to the will of the people. 

3. We recommend that local 
boards of education quickly assess 
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their school building needs, and give 
this information to their state de- 
partments of education, and that the 
chief state school officers quickly re- 
lay this information to the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Responsible esti- 
mates place the nation’s school build- 
ing need at from less than 200.000 
to nearly a half-million additional 
classrooms by 1960. Inadequate 
communication between local school 
districts and state departments of 
education is the chief cause for these 
contradictory figures. This Com- 
mittee also recommends that every 
community and every state do all 
that is economically possible to con- 
struct the buildings required, and 
that during such emergency period 
as now exists, federal funds also be 
used wherever shown to be neces- 
sary. In the richest nation in all 
history, there is no valid reason for 
the grimy, dilapidated and over- 
crowded school buildings which too 
many children now occupy. It is an 
ironic truth that most Americans 
would not permit their children to 
live in a house which is as bad as the 
school buildings whigh many pupils 
are forced by law to attend. 

4. We recommend that greater in- 
ducements of all kinds be offered to 
attract and retain enough good teach- 
ers, and that during the coming 
decade of teacher shortages, every 
effort be made to utilize the services 
of available teachers more effective- 
ly. Practical steps must be taken to 
change the concept of teaching as an 
impoverished occupation. Teaching 
must be made a financially comfort- 
able profession. Every effort must 
be made to devise ways to reward 
teachers according to their ability 
without opening the school door to 
unfair personnel practices. Present 
salary schedules have the effect of 
discouraging many able people from 
entering the profession. Teacher 
preparation programs and state li- 
censing laws have the reputation of 
including needless and _ repetitious 
courses. This reputation has the ef- 
fect of deterring brilliant young 
people from becoming teachers. 
Salary schedules and training and li- 
censing procedures should be reexam- 
ined and changed where necessary 
to make the teaching profession 
More attractive to the most able 
young men and women. This Com- 
mittee believes that the next decade 
and possibly two decades will be 
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NEA Official Evaluates 
WHC Committee Report 


"Bhe recommendation of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education for emergency 
federal funds to help build schools 
is exactly what President Eisenhower 
recommended to Congress three 
months ago,” William G. Carr, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, said at the 
time the Committee released its re- 
port. “It is the kind of emergency 
program NEA has urged upon Con- 
gress for the past several years. A 
bipartisan bill to do just what the 
White House Conference Report has 
recommended is now pending in the 
Rules Committee of the House. I 


hope that the President will now use 
this Report as further support for a 
special request that Congress pass an 
emergency school construction bill 
before it adjourns. 

“Apart from these recommenda- 
tions that bear so directly on pend- 
ing legislation, the Report includes 
many other excellent comments. It 
stresses the need for better school or- 
ganization, it outlines what the 
schools should teach in relation to 
the varying needs of our children 
and youth. It gives high priority to 
adequate salaries in order to keep 
highly qualified teachers in the pro- 
fession.” 





emergency periods during which the 
teacher shortage will grow more 
acute, but that there is ample reason 
to hope for sufficient supplies of good 
teachers in the long run. 

5. We recommend that a new look 
be taken at the entire question of how 
much money this society should 
spend on education. In view of the 
recommendations of this Committee 
concerning the objectives of educa- 
tion, teachers and buildings, it seems 
obvious that within the next decade 
the dollars spent on education in this 
nation should be approximately 
doubled. Such an increase in ex- 
penditures would be an accurate 
reflection of the importance of educa- 
tion in this society. The exact 
sources of the necessary funds will 
be determined more easily when 
there is more public agreement that 
the funds must be provided, and 
more vigorous determination to do 
something about it. In the opinion 
of this Committee, money for schools 
must continue to come from all three 
levels of government, with a portion 
of funds for school buildings being 
made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on an emergency basis. Good 
schools are admittedly expensive, but 
not nearly so expensive in the long 
run as poor ones. 

6. We recommend that every pos- 
sible step be taken to encourage the 
interest and activity of all citizens in 


school affairs. Citizen advisory 
groups, organizations of parents and 
teachers, education conferences, and 
all other means at the disposal of the 
people of a democracy should be 
utilized to keep the schools in close 
contact with the people. In the final 
analysis, it is only the public which 
can create good schools and nurture 
them. In the long run, schools must 
do what the public wants, and if no 
strong public will is made known, 
schools falter. Public interest in 
education is aroused only by knowl- 
edge of problems and intentions, and 
can continue only if the public can 
play an active role in school affairs. 

7. We recommend that a White 
House Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, similar in scope to the program 
just concluded on the needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, be 


_held promptly to consider the many 


complex problems facing, or soon to 
face, the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. This Committee believes 
there is yet time to acquaint the 
American people with their imminent 
needs in higher education, but the 
time grows shorter and shorter. The 
flood of students now in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is not far 
away from the colleges. If the people 
of the United States expect to attract 
more and more students into college. 
they must begin preparing for them 
now. 
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= Sing a song of taxes— 
x = They always are too high; 
4 Four and twenty million 
To pay before we die. 


Sing a song of taxes: 

%$* = =Someone has to pay. 

& But let it be the other guy— 
I pay too much today. 


Sing a song of progress— 
@ For if my car is new, 

“ And if I owna TV set, 

s& =What more is there to do? 


Sing a song of wages— 

I feed my family well 

2 And give them all the luxuries; 
2 = Ain’t that enough, pray tell? 


Sing a song of crowded schools— 
¥ So what if teachers quit? 

w As long as I am left alone, 

i I do not mind a bit. 

bd ee 

There was an old teacher 

X2 =Who taught in an old school. 

§ She had so many children 

ss She felt like a fool. 

« When enrollment increased, 

@ She didn’t find it funny. 

w She now sells cosmetics 

= And makes twice as much money. 
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Mr. Engle teaches Journalism at La- 
fayette High School, Lexington. 


: Our Mother Goose: 
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By John D. Engle, Jr. *¥ 


Kentucky Colonel, come blow your horn. x 
Bring your tobacco, your horses, your corn. 

Where is the Colonel who watches his state? 
He is tending his Burley; he may be late. ov 
Will he complain because taxes are high 
And thus let education die? g 


, 
%~ 


Hey, diddle, diddle! We are caught in the middle— ‘ 
Though taxes jump over the moon, xs 
It is better to pay for good schools today se 
Than to perish in ignorance soon. 


o, 
% we 


Mary had a little girl, as sweet as she could be. o 
When she was six she went to school to learn her ABC. Fy 
Mary went with her one day at the teacher’s invitation, js 
And what she found when she got there was quite a revelation; “ 
Forty pupils in a room that was designed for twenty, *k 
Two pupils sitting at each desk, and some who hadn’t any. 


o, 
%~& ee ‘ 


A teacher on his way to school, paused to shift his pack o 
And was picked up by a citizen driving a Cadillac. 4 
The citizen turned out to be the father of a boy | 
Who sat within the teacher’s class. “I don’t wish to annoy,” 3 
The father said, “but tell me why you cannot help my son? 5 
He seems to think you’ve slighted him, and learning’s not “ 
much fun.” us 

The teacher said, “The rooms are full. I do the best I can. 

Just calling the roll is a good-sized job for almost any man. 
If education is to improve, we must pay till it isn’t funny.” 
Said the driver of the Cadillac, “Indeed I have no money.” ¥ 
wo 
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| 74s Hews to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. If unable to find these 
products in your locality, your re- 
quest to this magazine for further in- 
formation will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 





e Universal Portable Tablet Arms 
are designed to permit conversion of 
gymnasiums into temporary class- 
rooms or study rooms. Attach easily 
to bleacher seats to provide standard 
height writing surface. Made of 
hardwood and steel. Available for 
either right hand or left hand use. 
May be installed and removed by 
students. Can be stored on rack in 
minimum space. (Universal Bleach- 
er Company, Champaign, III.) 

e Miller’s Sewer Rod House is a new 
unit designed for cleaning out the 
most stubborn drain and sewer stop- 
pages in a matter of minutes. Used 
in schools and homes to clean out 
clogged toilets, wash basins, urinals, 
and floor drains. Hand operated, 
geared mechanism whirls a coiled 
steel rod through drain pipe from 25 
to 100 feet in length, depending 
upon unit selected. Easily follows 
bends in pipe. Effective in cleaning 
out rags, scale, sand, grease, and 
other obstructions. Write for fully 
descriptive literature that offers 30- 
day free trial. (Miller Sewer Rod 
Company, 4642 N. Central Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Illinois) 

e Victor Magnascope V200T is a 
new turret microscopic slide projector 
that incorporates three objectives as 
standard equipment—l0X, 16X and 
43X. Versatility is achieved from 
specimen scanning to intensely con- 
centrated sections. Will project mi- 
croscopic specimens on a movie 
screen for large audiences or directly 
down in front on table top for small 
groups and for sketching purposes. 
Specimen stage is always level wheth- 
er projecting on screen or table top. 
Size: 5” wide, 9” long, 12” high. 
Weight: 8 pounds. 200 watt lamp. 
AC. (Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa.) 


¢ All-Purpose Table offers versatili- 
ty as a student table in General Sci- 
ence, Biology, Arts & Crafts, Foods, 
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and Clothing classrooms. Available 
with drawer, two removable tote 
trays, or fixed book rack. Tapered 
tubular steel legs with plastic glides 
and steel rod supports. Four sizes 
available from 36” x 24” to 72” x 36” 
with choice of table top material: 
Formica, plastic-fibra core, Colorlith, 
or laminated hardwood. (Metalab 
Equipment Company, Hicksville, 
Long Island, N. Y.) 

e Tote Tray Cabinet provides order- 
ly and safe storage, and ready avail- 
ability of individual tote trays that 
may be used with the All-Purpose 
table. Doors are equipped with locks. 
Additional general storage space is 
available on top and bottom shelves. 
Tote trays made of plastic, 934” long, 
1334” wide, and 44g” high. Cabinet 
is 47” long, 22” wide, and 84” 
high. (Metalab Equipment Com- 
pany, Hicksville, Long Island, New 
York) 


‘Look Hear Now’ 
By Dorothea Pellett 


(Films are 16 mm., black and white, 
unless color is stated, and may be 
secured from your regular rental 
service or from the listed producers.) 

Vacations, at home or away, be- 
come an adventure in seeing when 
you pack some ideas to take with you. 
Some of these new films will suggest 
and organize ideas, and the places 
they concern will have more meaning. 

“Oregon Trail” (15 min., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.) a beau- 
tiful new film, recreates the past so you 
can see it in the present, giving richer 
meaning than the casual traveler can 
find. 

New in the series by Coronet Films 
(Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill.) 
“Geography of the North Central 
States” (15 min., color also) and 
“Geography of the Pacific States” (12 
min., color also) call to note such 
items as: the nature of the land, 
where the cities are, and the work the 
people do. Renew pride and enjoy- 
ment by a visit to the nation’s capital 
in person, or in this new Coronet 
film: “Washington D. C., Story of 
Our Capital” (12 min., color also). 
When you recall the history made at 
these sites you extend your visit into 
the significance of our past and open 
your eyes to greater appreciation of 
the present. 

Journey into the past with Coro- 


erals” 


net’s new “Pioneer Boy of the Mid- 
west” and “Pioneer Community of the 
Midwest” (each 15 min., color also) 
and the cleared land and the forest 
with early 19th century homes will 
become real. The story of the boy fol- 
lows him from a log schoolhouse to 
his chores at home. The other shows 
the families in the village helping each 
other. These films especially meet 
children’s interests. 

Colonial Williamsburg, with films 
of this luxurious colonial restoration, 
(Film Distribution Section, Williams- 
burg, Va.,) is itself the very life of 
the past. By films, see: “Sweet Land 
of Liberty” (9 min.) with Early 
American ballads adding atmosphere; 
also, “Eighteenth-Century Life” (44 
min., color), and “Decision at Wil- 
liamsburg” (22 min., color) pictur- 
ing events before and during the 
American Revolution. 

British Information Service (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) 
offers two new, delightful vacation 
splendors, “Festival in Edinburgh” 
(20 min., color), and “East Anglian 
Holiday” (20 min., color). High- 
lights of the festival, which begins 
with the procession to St. Giles Cathe- 
dral, include the dancing of “The 
Firebird,” an interpretation of “Mac- 
beth,” the National Youth Orchestra, 
and a program by the Little Singers 
of the Wooden Cross from Paris. In 
“Holiday” the resorts, the Norwich 
Castle and Cathedral, the gardens and 
homes of Suffolk suggest less dramatic 
but equally satisfying pleasure. 

Near home explorations, too, be- 
long in your plans. Children who see 
“Firehouse Dog” (10 min., color 
also), the Dalmatian who becomes a 
regular member of Engine Company 
No. 1, may visit their nearest first sta- 
tion, find a welcome and a conducted 
tour. “Fossils are Interesting” (10 
min., color also) or “Rocks and Min- 
(10 min., color also) will 
sharpen eyes to find the wealth of 
collectable items at our feet on almost 
any hike. These three films are from 
Film Associates, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Now, a new film to remember for 
school’s beginning next fall: “How 
to Succeed in School” (10 min., 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17). Father takes Doug 
and Carol on a special tour of his 
printing plant to show that their work 
as well as his requires careful use of 

Turn to Page 31 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am 51 years old and have 
taught 29 years. My health is not 
good but I do not know how it will 
be in the future. 1 need advice as to 
whether I should retire for disability. 

A. In your case it is likely that 

the best procedure would be to ask 
for a leave of absence for illness for 
one year, and pay your contribution 
during this leave. This should ac- 
complish three good purposes, (1) 
you would have 30 years of credit at 
the end of next year, and this has 
several advantages over 29 years of 
credit, (2) it would give time for 
rest and medical treatment which 
might restore your health, (3) you 
would still (and always) be eligible 
for an annuity for disability or for 
age. 
2. Q. Ihave received a letter stating 
that I have been absent from teach- 
ing six years and that my service 
credit is canceled. I have substi- 
tuted three months two years ago, 
and from time to time during the six 
years. Does this validate my contin- 
ued membership? I have a Stand- 
ard Certificate. 

A. Unless a member pays the re- 

tirement contribution, he is consid- 
ered absent. If you had paid the 
contribution while substituting the 
three months, you would have con- 
tinued in membership. It is too late 
to pay it now. The matching fund 
is exhausted at the end of each school 
year. 
3. Q. I have taught 35 years and I 
am 58 years old. It is necessary for 
me to help my husband in his busi- 
ness. What is the best procedure for 
me? 

A. You have the privilege of pay- 
ing your dues at the same rate you 
are now paying until the end of the 
year in which you are 60. This 
should be your best procedure. At 
age 60, decide whether you will con- 
tinue with the business or return to 
teaching; if at that time you decide 
to retire from teaching, ask for your 
annuity. 
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4. Q. I have 27 years of teaching in 
Kentucky. I am offered $800 more 
to teach in an adjoining state. Can 
I get a leave of absence and continue 
to pay in? Can I transfer three years 
former experience in another state 
and have 30 years of credit? 

A. Boards of Education cannot 
grant a leave solely in order for one 
to teach in another state, and to en- 
able you to keep up your Kentucky 
retirement. 

You cannot transfer credit from 
another state in a case of this kind. 
You can be absent from Kentucky 
not over six years and return to Ken- 
tucky and teach the three years and 
be eligible to retire. 


5. Q. I have been a member of the 
Retirement System for two years and 
I am 68 years old. I have 15 years 
of prior service. I cannot get 20 
years of service by age 70. How will 
the Retirement System help me? 

A. Any teacher reaching the age 
of 70 while in membership is entitled 
to retire with an annuity. It will be 
in proportion to your years of service 
and contributions. It will be profit- 
able to you. 

6. Q. I am considering coming to 
Kentucky. I am 40 years old and all 
of my service has been in private col- 
leges. What would my annuity be at 
age 70 if I teach to that age? The 
expected salary will be from $5000 
to $6500. At what age would I 
first become eligible for an annuity? 

A. At age 70 (or 69) your annuity 
would be 50% of your average salary 
for the five highest consecutive years. 
You will become eligible to retire 
after 20 years of service in Kentucky. 
7. Q. Iam 65 and will teach to age 
70 if I continue in good health. My 
present salary is $4700 but I have 
had the maximum all the time. How 
do I estimate my annuity? If I pay 
in as much as the State, what would 


I get? Would it be a profitable in- 
vestment? Should I sell securities 
to do so? 


A. You estimate your annuity as 
follows: 
27 yrs Prior Service x 1% 
x $2000 = $540.00 
14 yrs (Old Law) x 144% 





x 2400 — 504.00 
6 yrs (New Law) x 134% 

x 4700 — 493.50 

Total $1537.50 


At age 70 the value of this an- 
nuity will be $16,920. The amount 


in your account is estimated to reach 
$3400, approximately. The difference 
is $13,520, but you have in your ac. 
count $3400, so you would need to 
pay in $10,120 additional if you pay 
as much as the State. At age 70, 
$10,120 would buy an annuity of 
$916, approximately. (If the de. 
posit is made early, 3% compound in. 
terest is accumulated to it.) $916 
plus $1537.50 equals $2453.50. Be. 
fore selling securities to do this, com- 
pare the income from the securities 
(less the taxes) with $916 per year, 
and discuss it with your banker or 
broker. 

8. Q. I am thinking of making a 
Voluntary Contribution of $5000 to 
add to my annuity at retirement, and 
then to take Option IV with my wife 
who is three years younger than I, 
According to my estimate, I will be 
eligible to receive an annuity of 
$1630 at 70. What would we each 
get under Option IV? I am 64. 

A. For 6 years, $5000 would ac. 
cumulate to $5970. Your annuity of 
$1630 will have a value of $15,125; 
adding gives $21,095 and dividing by 
11.66, the combined age factor, gives 
$1809.18 for you and $914.59 for 


your wife after your death. 


9. Q. I have been investing a little 
in bonds and have accumulated a 
few thousand dollars. The interest 
rate is low, about 3%, and taxes on 
income and valuation are cutting it 
down to about 2%. If I invest in 
the Voluntary Retirement Funds, how 
will I come out on taxes? 

A. You should come out very well 
on the taxes. There will be no valua- 
tion or ad valorem tax of any kind 
and no income tax until your retire- 
ment. At retirement you would like- 
ly be entirely exempt, and if not, the 
only tax would be on the interest ac- 
cumulation. For all practical pur- 
poses, you would avoid all taxes. 
10. Q. In 1950 I withdrew my ac- 
count, but I returned to teaching in 
one year and in 1953 I withdrew my 
account and returned to teaching in 
1955. Can I now return the money 
and interest and recover my service? 
If I cannot, when will I be eligible 
to retire? 

A. The reinstatement must be made 
during the first semester after one 
returns to service. If by age 60 you 
have credit for 20 or more years of 
service, you will be eligible; if not, 
you will be eligible at the end of the 

Turn to Page 28 
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BOOK LOOKS 


BY A. J. BEELER 


Fact and Fiction 
e American Literature and the 
Dream by Frederic I. Carpenter. 
Philosophical Library. $4.75. Be- 
ginning with the thesis “American 
literature has differed from English 
because of the constant and omni- 
present influences of the American 
dream upon it,” the author here gives 
a scholarly and interesting interpre- 
tation of historical background, move- 
ments, and individual authors. Espe- 
cially good are the chapters devoted 
to modern writers Hemingway, Wolfe, 
and Steinbeck. 
e Critical Approaches to Literature 
by David Daiches. 
$6.50. Essentially this is an analysis 
of all the purposes and outcomes of 
literary criticism, It is a valuable, 
erudite study of men and movements 
largely responsible for the place of 
such criticism in the world of let- 
ters today. Men and their works 
are quoted widely. 
e Always a River by Drayton May- 
rant. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75. 
This is a dramatic, somewhat unusual 
novel of a South Carolina wilderness 
settlement. Protagonist is Sandy Pur- 
beck, Puritan schoolmaster whose in- 
volvements were numerous. 
e Sea-Wyf by J. M. Scott. Dutton. 
$3.50. A very vivid sea background 
provides a perfect complement for a 
story rich in excitement and adven- 
ture. This is the kind of book to 
recommend to practically all lovers 
of good stories. 
e Speakers’ Illustrations for Special 
Days edited by Charles L. Wallis. 
Abingdon Press. $3.50. Here are 
1,001 stories to be used as illustra- 
tions for church, school, business, or 
professional speakers and groups. 
They are arranged according to broad 
categories—New Year’s Day, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Commencement, 
United Nations Week, etc. 
e Nila by Willie Snow Ethridge. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.50. A ca- 
pable Louisville writer here tells, by 
a first-person narrative, the wonder- 
ful story of Nila, who came from 
Russia and endeared herself to all 
she met. Humor and drama are art- 
fully combined. 
¢ The Dice of God by Hoffman Bir- 
ney. Holt. $3.95. This is a lusty, 
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Prentice-Hall. 


well-written historical novel of Civil 
War soldiers who continued their ad- 
venture in unsettled Montana. Well 
characterized and authentic. 

e Open Every Door by Zelda Popkin. 
Dutton. $3.95. A warm, interesting 
autobiography of a newspaperwoman- 
novelist whose philosophy and _per- 
sonal adventures are excellently 
blended. Rich characterization. 

e Harry Black by David Walker. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95. This is an 
unusually well-written novel, set in 
India, and providing romance and ex- 
citement centered about a tiger hunt. 
e On the Nature of Man by Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library. 
$3. “An attempt to define the border- 
lines of human thinking and human 
morality.” Provocative. 

e Lincoln’s Sons by Ruth P. Randall. 
Little, Brown. $5. A very entertain- 
ing discussion of Lincoln’s sons with 
interesting background material re- 
lated to the lives and times of those 
who surrounded them. 

e Chemistry in Action by Rawlins 
and Struble. Heath. $4.40. The 
third edition of a popular high school 
text. Well illustrated. 

e The Secrets of Caroline Cherie by 
Cecil St. Laurent. Crown. $3.50. 
This concerns the amorous intrigues 
of a young Frenchwoman in the days 
of Napoleon—a book to put on the 
shelf with Forever Amber. 

e The Last Hurrah by Edwin O’Con- 
nor. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4. 
Winner of the Atlantic Prize Novel 
competition and a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, this book is a joy to 
read—a leisurely, sometimes humor- 
ous, always delightful account of an 
Irishman whose devotion to his job 
as city mayor reveals only one facet 
of his attractive personality. 

¢ Fraulein by James McGovern. 
Crown. $3.50. A detailed, authentic 
picture of postwar Germany, centered 
about the affairs, personal and other- 
wise, of attractive Erika Angermann. 
e The Teacher and the Child by 
Clark E. Moustakas. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50. An interesting account of 
personal interaction in the classroom, 
gathered by 92 elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in four school sys- 
tems and made realistic by such de- 
vices as tape recordings. 

e Public Education in the South 
Today and Tomorrow, a statistical 
survey edited by Ernst W. Swanson 
and J. A. Griffin. University of North 
Carolina Press. $5. This volume 


is based upon research and “provides 
a brief handbook of basic data on 
Southern schools, as they are today 
and as they can be in the next dec- 
ade.” 

e The Malefactors by Caroline Gor- 
don. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. This 
Kentucky-born novelist is one of the 
state’s best, and this is one of her 
most artfully contrived novels. It is 
the story of a poet, Tom Claiborne, 
whose conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism provides the answer to his many 
problems. 

e The Dominant Note by Victor 
White. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. This 
is the rather powerful and unique 
story of an illegitimate son who seeks 
to avenge himself on his father. A 
good, vivid picture of New Mexico 
furnishes the backdrop. 

e Mary of Carisbrooke by Margaret 
C. Barnes. Macrae Smith. $3.50. 
An entertaining, well-documented 
story of the time of Charles I of Eng- 
land. 

e Living for Young Moderns by 
Irene E. McDermott and Florence W. 
Nicholas. Lippincott. A splendid in- 
troduction to homemaking for high 
school girls. 

e Youth Faces American Citizenship 
by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow 
Sayre. Lippincott. Excellent illus- 
trations and a large number of sound 
teaching-learning devices are some 
of the most attractive features of this 
high school text. 


Books for Children 
e Little Leaguer by Curtis Bishop. 
Steck. $2. Good, somewhat conven- 
tional baseball stories for boys of 9 


and up. 
e First Love, True Love by Anne 
Emery. Westminster. $2.75. A 


good, romantic story of high school 
life and love, for older girls. 
e | Found My Love by Amelia E. 
Walden. Westminster. $2.75. This 
story for teen-age girls incorporates 
many features to make it exceptional- 
ly good—romance, adventure, mys- 
tery, and some good information 
about engineers. 
e Saul’s Daughter by Gladys Mal- 
vern. Longmans, Green. $3. A su- 
perior novel with Biblical back- 
ground; for readers of all ages. 
e Bright Midnight by Trumbull 
Reed. Westminster. $2.75. A re- 
print of a superior, popular novel 
having the work of a seeing-eye dog 
as one of its important story events. 
Turn to Page 28 
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School Building 


More money was spent and more 
school buildings were erected in the 
year 1955 than ever before in the 
nation’s history, it was disclosed re- 
cently by editors of The American 
School and University, national pro- 
fessional annual reference book on 
educational building construction. 

Making public the results of a na- 
tional survey just completed, Dr. Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, editor of the book, 
said that expenditure for all school 
building during 1955 exceeded $3.- 
028,000,000, which was nearly $175,- 
000,000 more than was spent in 1954. 

The total number of school build- 
ings constructed in the United States 
in 1955 was 9,246 of which 4,027 
were additions to existent structures, 
the survey showed. Forty-four per- 
cent of all school building was there- 
fore in addition to existent buildings. 

The annual survey will be pub- 
lished in The American School & Uni- 
versity which will be distributed in 
August. Highlights of the report fol- 
low: 

The South led in the number of 
public school buildings constructed 
with 2,604 (33 percent) though ex- 
penditures were only 20 percent of 
the public school construction costs. 

Of all public elementary and sec- 
ondary school buildings constructed 
in 1955, 64 percent were elementary 
schools, 25 percent were secondary 
schools, and 11 percent were com- 
bination elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The Nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities spent more than 482 million 
dollars in 1955 for the construction 
of 814 buildings. This was 86 more 
buildings than were constructed dur- 
ing the previous year. 

Of all public elementary schools, 85 
percent were single story buildings, 
while 66 percent of public secondary 
schools were one story buildings. In 
the Western states 92 percent of all 
new public schools constructed were 
one story. 

School construction and_ building 
costs reached an all-time high in 
1955. In addition to the larger num- 
ber of buildings constructed, these 
higher costs were largely responsible 
for pushing the total school construc- 
tion bill for the American people be- 
yond three billion dollars. 
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Sets New Mark 


Labor costs in building rose stead- 
ily during 1955. Except for minor 
fluctuations this rise has been appar- 
ent for more than fifteen years. The 
general tendency has been for build- 
ing material prices to increase also, 
although individual items vary oc- 
casionally. 

In contrast to 1954, when school 
bond interest rates declined, 1955 in- 
terest rates advanced from 2.4 per- 
cent to slightly more than 3.0 per- 
cent during the year. With the ex- 
ception of 1951, this represents the 
largest increase in any year since 
1945. Average school bond interest 
rates for 1955 were still low, how- 
ever, when compared to the year 
1927, when they averaged 4.48 per- 
cent. 


Donovan to Leave 
Post of President 


Dr. Herman Lee Donovan, for the 
past 15 years president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has requested 
the University’s board of trustees to 
grant him a change of work on 
September 1. 

President Donovan, who was 69 
on March 17, said there were various 
reasons for requesting a change-of- 
work status a year earlier than is 
necessary under a policy adopted by 
the board in 1928. The retiring 
president said that he had no desire 
to take part in the selection of his 
successor and that he would delib- 
erately refrain from active participa- 
tion in the matter. 


Dr. Donovan served as president 


of the KEA in 1948.49. 





Scholarships Offered at U. of K. 


During the 1956 summer session 
the University of Kentucky will of- 
fer one hundred $50 scholarships to 
Kentucky high school teachers of 
chemistry, English, general science, 
mathematics, and physics. The only 
prerequisite is that the applicant be 
a regularly employed teacher of the 
subject concerned. 


The courses to be offered have 
been planned for the teacher who has 
not done recently a major amount of 
advanced study in the subject area 
which he is teaching. Preference 
will be given to those who, for some 
reason, regard their training as in- 
adequate to their present teaching 
assignment and to those applicants 
who received their training in a sub- 
ject area in which they are not now 
teaching. 


Each student’s program will be 
built around one or more of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


Cuemistry 101. Orientation in Modern 
Chemistry for Teachers. 3 credits. A study 
relating chemistry to the economic, social 
and political aspects of modern life and ex- 
amining the work of the chemist. The 
chemical profession and the training of 
chemists for various types of employment 
will be considered. Chemical literature and 
recently developed processes and products 
will be studied. Consideration of the fore- 
seeable future in science will be included. 

EncuisH 180. English Composition for 
Teachers. 3 credits. Attention will be 
focused on grammar, punctuation, usage, 
etc., and on theme planning, construction, 


correction, and revision. The basic studies 
helpful to teachers of composition will be 
examined. 


EncuisH 4. Introduction to Literature. 3 
credits. The purpose of this course will 
be to increase the student’s insight into the 
nature and purpose of literature and to de- 
velop literary taste and judgment. Various 
approaches to literature will be explored: 
the analytical, the sociological, the esthetic, 
the historical, etc. 

Matuematics 161. Mathematics for 
Teachers. 3 credits. This course will in- 
clude selected topics such as the binomial 
theorem, the postulate of mathematical in- 
duction, arithmetic and geometric series 
and other topics of interest to the teacher. 
It is expected that persons enrolled in the 
course will indicate topics of their interest 
and that the course will be built up around 
these requests. 

Puysics 101. Orientation in Modern 
Physics for Teachers. 3 credits. The 
economic and_ political importance of 
physics in modern life, the training of 
physicists and opportunities offered by the 
profession and the tools and methods of 
the physicist will be discussed. Consider- 
able time will be devoted to a review of the 
fundamentals of physics and their applica- 
tions. Methods and equipment for high 
school courses will be studied. Current 
problems in the field and possible future 
developments will be considered. 


The original announcement of 
this program was mailed to high 
schools throughout the state in April. 
and applicants were requested to sub- 
mit their credentials before May 1. 
Those who failed to receive this 
original announcement, however, are 
invited to address an immediate in- 
quiry to the department concerned. 

—By W. S. Ward 
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Principals Schedule 
Problems Conference 


{ conference on “Problems of the 
Principalship” will be held at the 
University of Chicago, July 9-11. 
1956. Sponsored jointly by the Mid- 
west Administration Center and the 
University’s Department of Educa- 
tion, the conference is designed pri- 
marily for elementary and secondary 
school principals and key teachers on 
their staffs. 

Representatives of national and 
state associations of elementary and 
secondary school principals assisted 
in planning the conference. Its pur- 
pose is to identify the most pressing 
problems facing principals of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
to seek the most promising contribu- 
tions in current thought and research 
findings which may aid in their solu- 
tion. 

More detailed information may be 
obtained by writing H. T. James, As- 
sistant Director, Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago. 


Hot-Foot Planned 
For Educators 


An ASCD committee on school 
crowding is planning a collective 
“hot-foot” for American educators, ac- 
cording to its chairman, Dr. Robert 
Anderson of Harvard University. 
“Teachers are meekly tolerating im- 
possible conditions which are going 
to get worse instead of better.” Dr. 
Anderson said at the annual confer- 
ence of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
held in New York City in March. 
“Individually, in groups, and through 
their professional organizations. 
teachers will be asked to tell the pub- 
lic what is going to happen and to 
see that something is done about it.” 

Dr. Anderson’s committee is plan- 
ning a three-pronged approach to 
over-crowding, first through giving 
the “needle” to the teachers them- 
selves; second, through an elaborate 
program of research on the effects of 
over-crowded classrooms on children: 
and third, through widespread pub- 
licity and advertising of conditions. 
Among the contemplated projects is 
a lengthy list of suggested research 
topics on school crowding as a pos- 
sible inspiration to graduate schools 
and doctoral candidates. 
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Boom Ahead 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion outlined the state of things to 
come in higher education for the 
President’s committee studying edu- 
cation beyond the high school. The 
Council’s statement pointed out that: 
(1) the present 3,000,000 college en- 
rollment will double by 1965. (2) 
The present college teaching force of 
190,000 would have to be expanded 
proportionately. (3) New building 
and facilities needed to take care of 
the coming students will cost about 
$13,000,000 during the next ten 
years. 

The report also stated that “the op- 
portunity must be given to every 
American citizen to attain the highest 
level of education and training of 
which he is capable.” 


Hubbard Named 
To Key NEA Post 


Streamlining of the National Edu- 
cation Association organizational 
structure was completed last month 
with the appointment of Frank W. 
Hubbard as assistant executive secre- 
tary for information services. 

In his new position Dr. Hubbard, 
former director of the NEA Research 
Division, will have general super- 
vision of these NEA operating di- 
visions: Publications, NEA Journal 
and NEA News, Press and Radio Re- 
lations, and Research. He will also 
assume supervision of the joint mo- 
tion picture project with state associa- 
tions after the 1956 film has been 
completed. 

The appointment of an assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for information 
services completes the internal reor- 
ganization started in 1950. All depart- 
ments, divisions, committees and com- 


missions of NEA are now grouped . 


under the supervision of one of five 
assistant executive secretaries. These 
major services areas are: (1) Educa- 
tional Services, (2) Field Operations. 
(3) Professional Development and 
Welfare, (4) Lay Relations, and (5) 


Information Services. 


School Executives 
Are Poorly Paid 


*‘The most serious situation con- 
fronting education in the United 
States at this time” was identified re- 


cently as the low wages paid to “lead- 
ership in American education.” 
namely, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and other supervisors, by Dr. 
Harold F. Clark. economic analyst of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in a round-up of recent national 
studies of educational wage levels. 
“Leadership in American education 
is actually less well paid than it was 
a decade or two ago, actually receiv- 
ing less in real wages.” Dr. Clark 
said in an analysis published in the 
March issue of The School Executive, 
national professional 
American education. 


magazine of 


Dr. Clark explained that although 
teachers’ salaries are still behind the 
general national trend of wages, it 
has been the teachers’ salaries that 
were boosted first. while salaries of 
school executives received little or no 
attention in recent years, with the re- 
sult that a serious condition exists 
today. 


KAFTA 
Continued from page 19 


ville. and anyone else who has had a 
part in making this year successful. 

May I also predict that there are 
greater things to come in FTA under 
the leadership of your new officers— 
President. Ruth Rankin of Asbury 
College: Vice President, Evelyn Steele 
of Lafayette High School; Secretary. 
Barbara Glass of Centre College: 
Treasurer, Sarah Toncray of Transyl- 
vania College: Parliamentarian. 
George Buchanan of Campbellsville 
High School; and Historian. Rose 


Taylor of Oldham County High 
School. My congratulations to you 


who have been elected to fill the of- 

fices for the coming year. I wish for 

you one of the best years in the his- 

tory of KAFTA. 

Little by little. an hour, a day, 

And another year has passed away. 

Once more Time’s scythe has swept a 
year 

And bound it in its sheaf. 

In all our books, God’s hand 

Folds down another leaf. 

The play is done, the curtain drops 

Slow falling, to the prompter’s bell. 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around to say farewell. 
—Temple Cordelia Hill 

KAFTA President, 1955-56 
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High Schoolers 
To Hear Concerts 
In U. S. Capital 


Each year, Washington, D. C., is 
host to between 400,000 and 500,000 
high school students from all parts 
of the country. For the most part, 
these students travel to and from 
the Nation’s Capital in organized 
groups—some by motor bus, some 
by special trains or by special cars 
attached to regular trains. 

This year—for the first time— 
these visiting high school students 
will enjoy free concerts of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. The 
concerts are scheduled from Friday. 
April 27, through Thursday, May 31, 
on a daily basis, and will be called 
MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 
The series will be given in world- 
famous Constitution Hall. 

The concerts are being under- 
written during the coming season 
through the generosity of Mrs. Mer- 
riweather Post, vice president of the 
National Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, who sees the programs as a 
way of introducing young Americans 
to the pleasures and greatness of a 
symphony orchestra. 

Requests for tickets are now being 
accepted for these concerts. There 
is no charge during the first year. 
Interested schools should write to: 
Ralph Black, Manager, the National 
Symphony Orchestra, 1779 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. When writing, specify dates 
of arrival and departure together 
with a first, second and third choice 
of dates to attend the concert and 
whether afternoon or evening per- 
formance is preferred. 


About to Retire? 


Making the most of the crowning 
golden years is no less important 
than making the most of the earlier 
years. To do so one must plan for 
them. To any teacher who is within 
ten years of retirement SCA will send 
free on request as a part of its pub- 
lic service a special packet of material 
dealing with the problems and op- 
portunities of retirement. Write Joy 
Elmer Morgan, President, Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.. 
asking for SCA Preretirement Packet. 
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Book Looks 
Continued from Page 25 


e Pack Rat School by Laura Atkin- 
son. Steck. $2. An adventure of 
two pack rats in New Mexico, based 
on some general experiences of the 
author. 

e Trouble on the Run by James L. 
Summers. Westminster. $2.75. An- 
other good high school story by one 
of the most proficient writers in the 
field. 

e The Wonders of Seeds by Alfred 
Stefferud. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
A good, readable analysis of the sub- 
ject by the editor of the Yearbook 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

e Seven Stars for Catfish Bend by 
Ben Lucien Burman. Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $2.75. Readers of all ages 
will enjoy this animal fable taking 
place on the lower Mississippi. 

e A Deer in the Family by John 
Hartmann. Dutton. $2.50. A de- 
lightful animal story illustrated with 
real photographs. 

e The Ship—How She Works by 
Stuart Beck. de Graff. $2.75. A 
detailed description of a ship and its 
many parts, supplemented by 16 pho- 
tographs and many drawings. 

e Thin Ice by Jerrold Beim. Mor- 
row. $2. A good story for the 6 to 
%’s, one that illustrates the impor- 
tance of learning to read. 

e The Boy on the Road by Mar- 
guerite Vance. Dutton. $2.25. A 
beautiful Christmas story for readers 
of all ages. 

e Mountain Dog by Hubert Evans. 
Westminster. $2.75. An _ unusual 
adventure-animal story for older 
boys. Excellent background material. 
e East of Astoria by Merritt P. Allen. 
Longmans. $3. This is an excellent 
adventure-historical novel for older 
boys, by a very competent writer. 
The work of the Astor Company 
serves as the background. 

e Match Point by Jack Paulson. 
Westminster. $2.75. A splendid 
tennis story for boys of 11 and up. 
The author obviously knows tennis— 
and boys. 

e Brave John Henry by Margot Aus- 
tin. Dutton. $1.75. A delightful 
picture account of the strange doings 
of a 4-year-old, which will find in- 
stant favor with very young readers. 
e Horseman of Long Gone River by 
Lloid and Juanita Jones. West- 
minster. $2.75. The Colorado 


Rockies furnish the setting of this 
better-than-average tale of the out- 


doors. Junior high boys will espe- 
cially like it. 


Kimblerquiz 
Continued from Page 24 
year in which you are age 70. 
11. Q. I am going next year as an 
Exchange teacher to England. Can 
I continue to pay in and keep my re- 
tirement going? 

A. Yes: pay during the year for 

which you want credit. 
12. Q. Will sabbatical leave during 
the last five years before retirement 
prevent me from receiving an an- 
nuity ? 

A. If you pay your contribution 
during any leave. it counts the same 
as teaching, and in no way interferes. 
13. Q. What is the meaning of Sec- 
tion 161.705 referred to in the re- 
port in the Journal? 

A. We are mailing a copy of the 
Law to you. It creates the Voluntary 
Retirement System. A member may 
deposit any desired amount for the 
purpose of purchasing an additional 
annuity at retirement. A Board of 
Education (or any employing Board) 
may deposit any amount for the same 
purpose. It gives a means of pro- 
viding better annuities either by the 
individual member, by Board and 
member cooperatively, or by the 
Board (employer) alone. 

14. Q. I am 65 years old and have 
30 years of credit. Will I have to 
retire in Kentucky in order to teach 
in another state next year? May I 
pay dues to Kentucky while teaching 
in Ohio? What would be the differ- 
ence between retiring at age 65 and 
teaching one year in Ohio and four 
years in Kentucky and retiring at 70? 

A. You do not have to retire. You 
cannot pay to Kentucky while teach- 
ing in another state unless on leave. 
and it is not likely leave could be 
legally granted. The increase would 
be about $172 if there is no increase 
in salary. 





UNESCO Agent Named 
The UNESCO Publications Cen- 
ter, U. S. A., 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., has been designated 
the new National Agent for all 
UNESCO publications. It is the only 
source in the U. S. from which all 
UNESCO periodicals, books, reports. 

and pamphlets can be obtained. 
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Driving Safety Film Now Available 


A unique motion picture driving 
quiz, designed to meet the plea of 
educators for a teaching film which 
permits participation by the student, 
has been released by the public edu- 
cation department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. 

The new safety movie, entitled 
“What’s Your Driver Eye-Q?”, was 
designed especially for use in high 
school driver education courses and 
consists of a series of 15 hazardous 
highway problems photographed 
through the windshield of a moving 
car and representing a “driver’s eye” 
view of the road. In each episode, 
the action is stopped at the critical 
point through the use of “freeze” 
frames, after which the student is 
asked to select the correct driving 
maneuver from three possible choices 
shown on the screen. 

Correct answers to the 15 driving 


problems are not given in the film, 
but are contained in a 36-page In- 
structor’s Guide distributed with the 
film. The procedure for using the 
film and detailed explanations of 
each answer and the teaching points 
to be covered are outlined in the 
Guide. 

Selected to parallel many of the 
major causes of highway accidents, 
the 15 driving episodes cover right- 
of-way rules at intersections, pro- 
cedure for making left-hand turns, 
observance of traffic signs and sig- 
nals, treatment of pedestrians, and 
driving on hills and in city traffic. 

“What's Your Driver Eye-Q?” 
may be obtained on a free-loan basis 
from Aetna’s public education de- 
partment at Hartford, Conn., or 
through the company’s local repre- 
sentatives. Prints of the film may 
also be purchased for permanent use. 








Here is a convenient way to order 

informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in this magazine. You will 
find teaching aids, travel literature, 
or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or 
personal buying. Your requests will 
be forwarded promptly to the com- 
panies. For fastest service, write di- 
rectly to the advertisers at addresses 
shown in the ads. 
e 118. Vacation Planning Map. 
Colorful illustrated map of the United 
States. Suitable for framing. In- 
cludes information on dozens of Grey- 
hound Expense Paid Tours. Helps 
you plan your vacation any place in 
America. (Greyhound Lines) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


where more than one copy is available. 
118. 119. 109. 92. 


Available in School Year o f 1955-1956 Only 


e 119. American Seating Presents is 
a full-color brochure illustrating and 
describing a completely new Coloram- 
ic “Classmate” line of classroom fur- 
niture. (American Seating Co.) 

e 109. Railroads at Work. An il- 
lustrated booklet for pupils. Sample 
copy initially. Classroom quantities 
without charge on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American 
Railroads. ) 

e 92. New Mexico, The Land of En- 
chantment. A colorful, new 32-page 
booklet about the historic and scenic 
attractions in New Mexico. Also in- 
cluded are a full color “Historical 
Trails’ Map and the official 1956 
New Mexico State Highway Map. 


I indicate quantity desired 
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FRANKFORD PACIFIC 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Kindergarten through Junior College 
Excellent salaries and 
educational opportunities 
California—Western states 
DAN B. — Mgr. 

228 W. 4th St. 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 








SUMMER WORK 


TEACHERS AND COACHES 
A company with a national reputation can use 
a limited number of men for summer work in 
Greater Louisville area and Kentucky. Possible 
earning $75 per week and up for those who 
qualify. Car necessary. 
Write: ORVILLE MERTIN 
1113 S. Fourth St. Loulsville 3, Ky. 








POSITIONS NOW OPEN 
for 1956-57 schoo! year 


Executive—H. S. Teaching— 
Elementary and Special 
CHOICE LOCATIONS—KENTUCKY 
and United States at Large 
Write 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Box 76 Mentor, Ky. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We have the facilities and experience 
that enables us to secure for you a 
better position than you can get for 
yourself or by any free service. What 
we have done for thousands of others 
we can do for you. Write us for 
particulars. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mer. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
N.A.T.A. 











TIME TO ORDER... 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
Over 270 titles- 

There's one to fit 

your text. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Drama Marks Hundred Years 


Continued from Page 14 





and his Northern neighbors regard 
him as a coward. 

One day Neill Sims is wounded, 
and is carried home for a leg amputa- 
tion. He is Davie’s prisoner-of-war. 
and Davie and Neill’s family stand by 
to comfort and help. But in his de- 
lirium Neill calls for John, and asks 
him to promise that the school will 
go on. John makes the promise, and. 
severely shaken, comes on a lonely 
wilderness road of the mind and 


spirit to a new decision. He must 


fight or his school is irrevocably lost, 
and with it his dream of an educa- 
tion which “men can guide by in this 
darkness.” He joins the Union army 
and fights with all the force of his 
earlier convictions until he is killed. 

Mr. Green’s drama provides a pen- 
etrating insight into the elements of 
martyrdom and its impetus for social 
growth. For purposes of dramatic 
construction, it was inevitable that 
John should die. He had both lived 
for his dream and died for it, and 
neither the living nor the dying would 
have been sufficient without the other. 
The story is not a history of Berea. 





(— 


For class graduation trips... 


Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 
with skilled drivers ... even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 





S Charter a 








For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services—at one low price. 

















For gay weekends, shopping trips 
Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 





= 


Go Greyhound! 
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. 
. FREE! VACATION TRAVEL MAP . 
a Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept., Name 4 
‘ 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Iil., t 
+ for full-color Pleasure Map and facts Address é 
; on Escorted and Individual Tours. ‘ 
t > City & State 8 
5 = ot ' 
8 cnanilt oa Send me special ; 
i) ‘ ® information about: ST-5-56 
. bs 
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although it parallels Berea’s early ex- 
perience. It is a projection of Berea s 
purposes, the purposes which have 
given direction to its educational 
progress. 

The drama form, too, has proven 
to be an effective device for trans- 
mitting learning, for recreating the 
live reality of the past, for crystalliz- 
ing the pertinent lessons of history. 
Because Mr. Green’s leading charac- 
ter is a humble young man, his at- 
tributes of faith and ambition and 
stamina give dignity to the ordinary 
man, and have personal meaning for 
the thousands of Americans who view 
the drama. Because his school is 
the product of life around it, it has 
a message for the contemporary 
school and society, which form and 
take form from the currents of hu- 
man interaction around them. 


Popular with Educators 

WILDERNESS ROAD is rich fare 
for both teacher and school child. 
During its first season it was attended 
by educational groups from all over 
Kentucky. Principals and superin- 
tendents came by invitation on a 
special night made possible by a 
special gift. 

One delegation represented the 
Future Teachers of America. Groups 
came from Eastern State College. 
from Morehead College. the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Union College. and 
many other educational institutions. 
a number of them having faculty or 
students in the WILDERNESS ROAD 
company. The drama was witnessed 
also by men’s and women’s civic or- 
ganizations, by Girl Scouts and 
church groups, and _ individuals. 
bringing the attendance to sixty-three 
thousand for the first season and es- 
tablishing it as an annual event. 

To all, there is ample evidence that 
it has been an illuminating and an 
enriching experience. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest statements of 
Kentucky’s contribution to national 
history, as a state strategically located 
between the North and the South and 
turning her own tragedy into an ave- 
nue toward human brotherhood. The 
means, the medium and the quality 
of WILDERNESS ROAD’s message 
are indeed a tribute and a credit to 
Kentucky. 


The KEA Life Plan is still your 
best buy in insurance. Get in- 
formation about it from the KEA 
office. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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The Elementary Principal 





Continued from Page 19 
Klementary Education, Colorado State 
College. They pointed out that we 
definitely need to stress “Democratic 
Citizenship.” 

Thursday evening the Elementary 
Principals of Denver presented a skit. 
~The Principal Rolls in Instructional 
Leadership.” This skit was both en- 
tertaining and instructional. The 
Parent-Teacher Association chorus of 
Denver sang several numbers for us 
on Thursday evening. 

Outstanding features of Friday’s 
program were two addresses given by 
a principal and a classroom teacher. 
The first address, “Instructional Lead- 
ership which I, as a Principal, Should 
Provide for Teachers,” was given by 
Miss Beatrice O’Brien, Los Angeles. 
The second, “Instructional Leadership 
which I, as a Teacher, Expect From 
the Principal,” was given by James 
W. Gail, Denver. 

The highlight of the conference 
came Saturday noon at the luncheon 
meeting when Gov. Frank G. Clement 
of Tennessee gave the address. Gov- 
ernor Clement is a dynamic speaker. 
If you ever have an opportunity to 
hear him, don’t miss it. 

This conference was by far the best 
one we have had. Principals are urged 
to make plans to attend the next one 
in Cincinnati in March, 1957. 

Through oversight, the names of 
two delegates from Kentucky were 
omitted from the list of those attend- 
ing the Denver meeting published in 
the Journal last month. Dr. Fred 
Harris of U.K. and Sam Nigh of Ft. 
Knox should have been listed also. 

Report Published 

By now we hope you have received 
our latest booklet, “Report of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation.” If you have, please read 
it: if you have not received it, please 
write the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation office for your copy. 


‘Look Hear Now’ 


Continued from Page 23 
time and materials, planning of work 
and working of plan every day, mak- 
ing the most of resources and tools, 
checking results to change methods 
as needed, being friendly and sincere. 
A similar planned trip to some busi- 
ness operation in your town might 
add to your vacation gain and good 
time. 








May, 1956 


Conference Scheduled 

At the University of Louisville 

Elementary Principals of Kentucky 
are cordially invited to attend our an- 
nual workshop conference at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville on May 10-12, 
1956. The theme, “Shared Leader- 
ship,” was chosen with the idea that in 
the implementation of the Foundation 
Program the principal-superintendent 
relationship will receive new em- 
phasis. Remember, you and your su- 





perintendent are a team. 
and make this conference! 
not afford to miss it! 


Seeking a Position? 
School and College vacancies listed. 


East and South. $3,200 - $8,000 or 
more. Write, telling us about yourself. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Est. 1925 








Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children shou!d 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well asa 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty // , 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea cor two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
ts visitor’s day”’ will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a consrant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 











Team up 
You can- 















Book Selection 





Continued from Page 13 


consideration in book selection, both 
when adding books to our collections 
and when selecting books for indi- 
vidual readers. 


“Weeding” Is Necessary 

The last type of book selection is 
done when decisions must be made 
as to final disposition of books. If 
school library collections are to be 
kept up-to-par, frequent and syste- 
matic scrutiny should determine 
which books merit shelf room. Re- 
cent visits to elementary school li- 
braries have convinced me that most 
of them would profit by a first-class 
job of “weeding.” In the effort to 
build up collections quickly, we often 
accept material unsuitable in the first 
place, then are somehow averse to 
removing any part of it. 


Some books become out-dated. 
Others worn from much use sit on 
the shelves repelling some readers 
and encouraging others to abuse ma- 
terials. Though collections are small- 
er in numbers after weeding, they will 
be stronger without the clutter of un- 
used books. In fact, it has been dem- 
onstrated that, after a “weeding” job, 
the remaining books circulate better 
than before. I cannot urge too strong- 
ly that we look at our existing col- 
lections critically, removing books 
that are badly and sadly worn. Al- 
though some of these may be re- 
paired in the library and still others 
are of sufficient permanent value to 
merit rebinding, the majority might 
well be consigned to the furnace. 
Also removed from the shelves should 
be those books, especially in the sci- 
ences and social sciences, whose con- 
tent is out-dated and thus not only 
is no longer useful but may prove ac- 
tually harmful. Such books should 
be replaced by new editions or by 
new books which supplant them in 
usefulness. Books, often the classics, 
whose format is so unattractive as to 
repel readers, should be replaced by 
attractive copies if the titles are to 
be retained. Books which have not 
circulated for a year or longer might 
also be questioned as to value. Some 
of these may just need to be intro- 
duced to or used with the children. 
Teachers should always be consulted 
before material is finally discarded, 
lest the librarian make unavailable 
some books still in use. On the other 
hand, teachers might well re-examine 
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such material as to its actual useful- 
ness and be willing to consider some- 
thing new and even better in its 
stead. 


Selection Important 

Book selection for children is an 
important job at whatever level it is 
done. It assures that the very best 
books are made available to children 
in homes and in school and public 
libraries. For those who work with 
children and their reading, it is a 
full-time job of examining children’s 
books, reading their contents, dis- 
cussing them with adults and chil- 
dren who have read them, selecting 
what seems best for the group, and 
getting books to young readers. 


School librarians could do mor 
in the way of discussion of books 
with one another, with teachers, ani 
with children. Periods in which chii- 
dren share reading experiences wit! 
one another should be provided mor: 
generously in their daily schedules. 
Ways should be found for helping 
parents improve their selection o/ 
books and for encouraging the build- 
ing of small collections in the homes. 

Administrators need to make ade- 
quate appropriations which will allow 
school libraries to build worth-whil: 
collections. And all of us adults 
should arrange that in their busy 
schedules young readers actuall\ 
have some quiet time to read. 











UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Summer School, 1956 


WORKSHOPS AND SHORT-TERM COURSES 


Contemporary US and World Problems, a lecture and discussion course 
during the Intersession. Two weeks, 4-15 June. Special lecturers 
from the University Faculty and Community. For advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students in Arts-Sciences, Education and other 
fields. Two credits. 

Food for the Family, a two-week workshop from 18 through 29 July. 
For advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Especially de- 
signed for teachers. Two credits. 


Intergroup Relations, a four-week workshop, 18 June through 13 July. 
Sponsored by the University and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. For advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Four 
credits. 

Reading-Study, a five-week workshop on improvement of techniques in 
reading and study, 18 June through 20 July. For college and second- 
ary-school students and other adults. Two sections: early morning, 
mid-morning. No credit. 


W ork-Experience for Teachers, “Field Problems in Modern Business,” 
a five-week work-study program, 18 June-21 July. Full-time employ- 
ment during the day; seminars on selected evenings. Early application 
is advised. For advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Three 
credits. 

Social Hygiene, a two-week workshop for teachers, social workers 
and others interested in this field of modern education. For under- 
graduate and graduate students. Two credits. 


Art Education, “Creative Stagecraft in the Elementary Grades,” a five- 
week workshop dealing mainly with puppets and marionettes and re- 
lated work in the language arts, 23 July through 24 August. For 
undergraduates and graduates. Four credits. 

For complete descriptions on these and 200 additional units and 
courses, address: 


Dean, Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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dults Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
bus\ you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
. your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
ually note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ | 0000 $s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchanti 30000 1995 
—none of these people w 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
a red oe ee 
AIL. All mail is sent to you 
SIGNAT URE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
e ‘ transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only—no cO0- confidential and private. 
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e ‘ : short Application and Note below That’s all you have 
futare eaneanien monthly installments pay loan out of to do, We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. W e guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty oe old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
Dy: ontanteed dite: anmnees vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
; If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
j an extra service of special value to teachers - 
: offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
a AN PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
ee ®@ The loan is conte by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. U-1363 
, vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know ‘ 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
: eee ee ee 
seseeen TOD Pi y J 
' “FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL bE 
| y To State Finance Company, Dept. U-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 3 
{ 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying — niles s 
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§ pay rent or real estate Sign Full ; Street a 
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t 3% ed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall a 
U Agreed rate \ccea ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 8 
§ of interest, )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such  ] 
r] * Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under a 
a days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. a 
§ = In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
§ mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 3 
g mount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 2 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 8 
y as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first ao and con- a 
y [inuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
l date for the final payment. : 
§ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED. olonaTones lob 3 
§ DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED : 8 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Wotto 


Service to the School Children 


of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC 


Wendell P. Butler, Presideni 
Frankfort, Kentucky 











Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 





Get a POSTAL LOAN 

W! You can borrow 
$100 to $600 by Mail ) 
on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 

, The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Papers and full information ina 
plain envelope. Everything you 
need toget themoney. MailCoupon 
Now —start a worry-free summer. 





POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 610H 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


200 Keeline Building ° 
ee ee: ee 
[Postat FINANCE CO., Dept. 610H 
200 Keeline Building ¢ Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
] about Postal’s Teacher Plan. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 

Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company- 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Company — Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tenn. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 

Box 224, Hardyville. 


Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 

Winchester. 


Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 


NCCJ-UK Workshop 

Set for June 12-29 
Through the Commission on Edu- 
cational Organizations, and its 62 Re- 
gional Offices, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews will co- 
operate with the University of Ken- 
tucky in the conduct of an intergroup 
and human relations education work- 
shop this summer. The dates are 
June 12 to 29. 

Since 1941, when the National Con- 
ference assisted in setting up the first 
specialized workshop in the field of 
intergroup education, the National 
Conference has cooperated with more 
than 250 workshops in 60 of the lead- 
ing institutions of the nation. In 
1955 alone, 1,250 educators and com- 
munity leaders were enrolled in the 
42 workshops with which the National 
Conference cooperated. During the 
coming summer 33 colleges and uni- 
versities in various parts of the na- 
tion will hold such workshops. 





McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.— Robert S. Barnes, 127 
Sherman Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1:56 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—Thomas 
Edwards, Jr., 602 Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray [?in- 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 


Silver Burdette Company Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Me- 
Clain, Bardstown. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 


Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendaie Avenue, Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 

211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 

Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabethtown. 

Louis McFatridge, Jr., Box 1325, Lexington. 

Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 W. 19th St., Owensboro. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


ber 
Continued from Page 17 
Are You Really a Teacher? 

A teacher must be genuine and true 
before ready and quick response can 
be found in the lives of children. A 
teacher is something. 

A teacher must possess knowledge 
and understanding of the field in 
which he is teaching. A teacher must 
know the child personally and _ the 
conditions under which he lives. A 
teacher knows something. 

A teacher is one who not only is 
something but he is one who is able 
to impart something. He is able to 
create learning experiences that are 
a real joy to the learner and inspire 
him to desire further knowledge and 
at the same time develop within him 
desirable behavior traits. 

As you face your pupils, remember 
they see you as you really are. 


From Scott County Education 
Association News Bulletin 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Substantial Life Insurance Protection 


for Teachers at Wholesale Cost! 





The KEA LIFE PLAN is another major accom- 
plishment by the KEA which will materially improve 
future welfare of teachers in our state. It makes 
$5,000 of life insurance ($3,000 or $5,000 

for women) available to KEA members . . . at 


wholesale cost! 
4 It is an unusual venture. The plan was worked 
. ; 
4 
i i Company ... one of the largest mutual companies 
y y) 


.a leader in the field of specialized life in- 


out by the KEA Insurance Committee, together 


with The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 


surance plans for groups of employed persons. 


The KEA LIFE PLAN has been designed to fit 


the special needs and modest incomes of men and 


PLAN 
| 

4k 1 
yy women in the teaching profession. It is worthy 


lili 





of your most thorough and most serious con- 


sideration... now! 


Address all inquiries and questions to: 
KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Bldg. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 


oe KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ee a ASSOCI ATION 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
-ejmemmnine INSURANCE COMPANY 












Return Postage Guaranteed 

Kentucky Education Association Outs vi 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

















— Summertime on the UK Campus 


Highlights of the Summer Session Program for Educators 


JUNE 11-AUGUST 4 


WORKSHOP IN READING, Education 175r (graduate and undergraduate credit). 
SEMINAR IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS, Education 132a-b (graduate and undergraduate 
credit). 

WORKSHOP IN MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES, Education 241 (graduate credit only). 
SEMINARS IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

CONFERENCES FC ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS (non-credit). 

COURSES REQUIRED ON ALL CERTIFICATION PROGRAMS will be offered. 


A FULL COURSE OF STUDY IN BOTH 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


WELL-ROUNDED PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES PRO.- 
GRAM — Folk dancing, outdoor movies, swimming, summer opera. concerts, golf, tennis, 
hiking, picnicking, tours to historic sites. 















* =e 
For additional information, write to =. 
SUMMER SESSION CO-ORDINATOR OR REGISTRAR — 
ae 7 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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